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“OUR SHIPS.” 


Pn following graceful lines appear in the Toledo 


the pen of a local poet.) 
In those bright summer mornings when I row 
Up from the bay upon the broad Maumee, 
Amid the stately boats that come and go, 
I meet the toy-ships going out to sea— 
Each ship a board propelled by paper sails, 
And given with shouts to billows and to gales, 


Ah, happy boys! that launch your ships away, 
Playing the merchant long before your time, 
We men are like you to our dying day, 
Still sending ships to every distant clime; 
And some meti’s ships come back to their own 
shore, 
And some men's ships come back to them no 
more. 


In youth our ships to fetch us love we sent, 
‘Long since they went in thuse glad days of 
old,) 
Some went for fame and some for power went, 
And then we sent whole fleets to bring us 
gold; 
And of all the ships we sent across the main 
Not one in thousands came to us again. 
But I believe our ships are gone before— 
Gone to some Better Land, to which we go; 
There one by oné they gather on the shore, 
Blown safely in by all the winds that blow, 
And we shall find them on some happy day, 
Moored fast, and waiting at the Golden Quay. 





THE COMMON QUESTION. 
BY J. G, WHITTIER, 


Behind us at our evening meal 
The gray bird ate his fill, 

Swung downward by a single claw 
And wiped his hooked bill. 


146 shook his wings and crimson tail, 
And set his head aslant, 
And, in his sharp, impatient Way, 
Asked, ‘‘What does Charley want?” 
“Fie, silly bird,”’ I answered, “tuck 
Your head beneath your wing, 
And go to sleep;” but o’er and o’er 
He asked the self-same thing. 
Then, smiling to myself, I said: 
How like are men and birds! 
We all are saying what he says, 
In action or in words, 


‘The boy with whip and top and drum, 
The girl with hoop and doll, 

And men with lands and houses, ask 
The question of Poor Poll. 


However full, with something more 
We fain the bag would cram; 
We sigh above our crowded nets 
For fish that never swam. 
No bounty of indulgent Heaven 
The vague desire can stay; 
Self-love is still a Tartar mill 
For grinding prayers alway. 
The dear God hears and pities all ; 
He knoweth all our wants; 
‘And what we blindly ask of Him 
His love Withholds or grants. 
And so J sometimes think our prayers 
Might well be merged in one; 
-And test and perch and hearth and church 
Repeat, “Thy will be done.” 





THE THREE STAGES. 


The French philosopher, Comte, laid great 
stress on what he called the law of the three 
states or stages, through which, as he thinks, 
all science must pass—the theological or ficti- 
tious, the metaphysical or abstract, and the 
scientific or positive. Be that agit may, there 
are certainly three stages through which wo- 
men’s work in all departments seems likely to 
pass. These are the stage of eottietfipt, the 
stage of petting, and the stage of justice. 

The stage of contempt existed when in the 


sixteenth century, Francoise de Saintonges | 


was hooted in French streets for trying to es- 
tablish schools for girls, and when her ‘fither 
called together four doctors of law to'd¢cfie if 
such an enterprise was not inspiteé ‘vy the 
devil. It existed in our own ‘day ‘when Mr. 
Comer of Boston began, “nnéifl ridicule and 
sneers,” as he says, to traityyfrls as book-keep- 
ers in his commercial schéol. It existed when 
Voltaire said that ides Were like beards; wo- 
men and young nfef: were without them. Or 
when the learned Niebuhr shrank from edu- 
cating a ¢ii" lést’he should make her know too 
much. TiHo’éra of contempt is a cold, cruel 
epoch, y¢t'it kas a tonic value; it kills off the 
weak and sttengthens the strong.}It stimulates 
while it discourages; and thease reared under 
it-do solid and strong werk, from necessity, 


| “The epoch of justice has begun, 


although the graces may be sacrificed. This 
is the first stage; we all know it. Inthe most 
enlightened communities, and in reference to 
the most important avocations, it is already 
past. 

There comes in its place a second stage, 
which brings to woman new opportunities and 
new dangers. It is the epoch when a reiiction 
takes place, after the old severity. In place of 
a cold climate woman is suddenly transported 
to a greenhouse temperature. Partly from a 
feeling of generosity, partly for the novelty of 
the thing, she begins to be favored and petted, 
instead ofdiscouraged. Instead of being un- 
der-estimated by reason of her sex, she is over- 
rated. There is public speaking, for instance. 
In the Woman Suffrage Convention of 1851, 
it made a thrill when Abby Kelley Foster said: 
“Bleeding feet, my sisters, have worn smooth 
the path by which you have come up hither.” 
That brave pioneer looked back to the period 
when woman’s voice was heard with contempt 
and derision—and forward, perhaps, to a time 
when a reiction would setin. Anna Dickin- 
son came while the change was in progress, 
and helped to complete it. Whatever her gifts 
of eloquence, the fact of her womanhood— 
with the external gifts of youth and beauty 
and costume—has unquestionably heiped, not 
hindered her. And those entering more lately 
on the lecture-platform, as Miss Field and Miss 
Logan, have undoubtedly found a more ready 
welcome than young men of equal abilities 
would have obtained. The fact of their sex 
was not only no obstacle, but positive advan- 
tage. 

These are not, however, extrénie instatices, 
because they are drawn from persons who have 
claims apart from their womanhool, and 
whose sex has only enhanced, not ¢onstituted 
the attraction. For an exti#rtie case we must 
look, I fear, to Washiligton. I have yet to see 
or hear of a pérsdti, familiar with the circum- 
stances, Who does not admit that the favor 
shown to Miss Ream by Congress was shown 
to hier ex, and to what are usually considered 
the “charms” of her sex, rather than to any- 
thing else. I have never heard it so much as 
intimated that a young man, equally inexpe- 
rienced, could by any possibility have been in- 
trusted with acommission so important. And 
by the general testimony of experts, it seems 
pretty evident that the statue she has pro- 
duced is just such a work as might have been 
expected, under the circumstances. It marks 
the period when woman, after years of con- 
tempt, came at last into the epoch of flattery— 
to be succeeded, no doubt, by the epoch of jus- 
tice. 

For flattery and potting, and the granting to 
curls what is only dvte to brains, can do woman 
no reali good. After long vappression and dis- | 
couragement, it is fair to take a little extra 
paints, no doubt, to help weinan into whatever 
cater she needs. But there is no real good 
done by aiding her to begin at the top, instead 
of further down; and wheh she accomplishes 
any work, it isa wrong'to lier awd to her sex 
to judge it by any other standard than if a man 
had wrought it. As a woman admirably says, in 
the New York Tribune, “Until women claim 
the sternest criticism and not the most partial 
indulgence as their due, we: cannot expect to 
see the best work in literature and art done 
by our sisters....So long as they [women] 
are given odds in the game, so long they feel it 
useless to strive for the extra power that would 
make those odds unnecessary. ... Every piece 
of bad work executed by a woman and accept- 
ed by an over-indulgent public, dazzled by the 
luster of her eyes or won over by the sweetness 
of her voice, is a barrier and a stumbling-block 
in the path of her sisters.” 

There are a few departments, and only a 
few, in which the third epoch of simple jus- 
tice has come for woman. In music, in the 
drama, and above all in literature, it may be 
said to have arrived. I have been quite close- 
ly connected with periodical literature in 
America for 2 dozen years, aiid liave never yet 
seen an itistance where any work appeared to 
be reccived by editor or publisher either more 
or tess favorably because of the sex of its au- 
thor. I have never known an instance where 
tie compensation paid, or the applause of the 
public, had apparently the slightest reference 
tosex. No doubt, little things ge @ great way 
in securing what is called literary success—as 
personal notoriety or poyilarity, or a happy 
hit ini respect to title or theme. These things 
help women as they de men, noless, no more. 
Neither the inexplicable successes, or the un- 
accountable f¥ilures, ever seem traceable to 
the fact that the author is‘a man or woman. | 

The fatt is worth a thousand theories. ‘If 
woman can enter the sphere of ‘literary ‘wor, 
on terms of precise equality with man, finffng 


GOOD WORKS. 

One who flits from section to section of the 
country, and is in the habit of facing all sorts 
of audiences, acquires a new sense—becomes 
a kind of mental barometer quick to detect 
every variation of altitude. 

The things patent to the observation of one 
person are not necessarily those that strike 
another. We find what we look for, discov- 
er that in which we are most interested. 
Drifting from the metropolis to large inland 
towns, from these to country villages away 
from the great lines of travel, I have been 
gaging the state of public opinion on the wo- 
man question, more especially the degree of 
interest felt in it by women themselves. 

Again and again I have been told by intelli- 
gent men, that the real obstacle in the way 
of woman’s enfranchisement is the indif- 
ference or hostility to the movement on the 
part of women, and not less frequently I 
have been asked by thinking women, “In 
what way will the ballot help us?” Among 
all classes thought on the subject has been 
aroused, and though there may be something 
discouraging in the fact, that the great mass 
of women do not at once see that in a gov- 
ernment like ours the ballot is the one lever 
that can move the world, there is also hope 
and inspiration in the fact that within the 
last few years a new impulse has been given 
to women all over the civilized world, as is 
shown in their eagerness to enter upol new 
fields of industry and achievement, and to be 
something more and better than mere depen- 
dents in the family, showy ornaments in so- 
ciety, 

Women of wealth and fashion find it es- 
sential to their own s#if-respect to be some- 
thing more, and aré found organizing char- 
ities, endowing hospitals and asylums, visit- 
ing the poor, and exhibiting a degree of busi- 
ness capacity and practical good sense hardly 
to have been expected from their education, 
and which a few years ago would have been 
more at variance with the habits of their 
class than the most ultra ideas on the subject 
of woman’s rights are to-day, 

In one of our large Westerti cities, I came 
a few weeks ago upon a tnique school, illus- 
trative of this desire to do something that is 
becoming so distinguishing a chatavteristic of 
the women of the period. Three wealthy 
and accomplished womniet, leaders in society, 
came to the conclusich that they could give 
their children better instruction than they 
were receiving at the schools, and determined 
to try the experiment. Living in the same 
block, the matter was easily arranged. Recep- 
tion room in house number one became a 
school-room and its mistress a teacher from 
nine till half-past ten, of number two from 
half-past ten till twelve, of number three 
from two till half-past three. Each taught 
the branches in which she was 4 proficient, 
the interest of the pupiis was unflagging, and 
their progress wonderful. The experiment 
at the time of my visit was nearly six 
months old, and no signs of waning enthusi- 
asm had manifested themselves on thé part 
of teachers or pupils; it was in every serite of 


the word a success. Neither of these latices § 


course of lectures, every one of which, in spite 
of muddy roads and inclement weather, has 
been largely attended. 

- All this has been done in the quietest man- 
ner, the ladies of the reading-club never 
dreaming that they were effecting a reform, 
and yet their well-directed efforts have 
changed the social atmosphere of the town, 
developed new tastes and higher ideals, and 
without a word having been said on the sub- 
ject of Woman Suffrage, have prepared the 
way for it by educating public sentiment toa 
more thorough respect for woman, a higher 
estimate of her capabilities. 

The advocates of special reforms are apt to 
think that humanity waits, and cannot 
advance another inch unless moved in their 
way. But by all true workers is the world re- 
deemed. The forces of the universe are with 
the right, and so each does his best in the 
place where he stands, works for the truth as 
he sees it, the noblest result wiil be achieved. 
I lean anxiously over my house-plants these 
winter mornings; a few months hence they 
will make no figure in the all-pervading lux- 
uriance of vegetation. Let us be earnest and 
faithtul, but remember that the world carries 
us, not we the world. Atlas, thank heaven ! 
is relieved of that great burden which he 
used to bear; let us not be ambitious to emu- 
late his exploits. CELIA BURLEIGH. 





wom 


WHO SHALL DECIDE WHEN DOCTORS DIs- 
AGREE 

It is ai easy thing to write from a sofa 
what women want, and what they ought to 
have. One’s standpoint is usually so high, 
commanding so broad a sweep of human in- 
terests and needs, that it is a nine days’ won- 
der, that with all the help woman receives 
thereby, she should still be in the “gall of 
bitterness and bonds of iniquity.” It shows 
great perverseness, and proves too well, “that 
the most contrary thing on the face of the 
earth is a woman bent on having her own 
way.” 

Now that the uneasiness of woman Is uni- 
versally conceded to be chronic, and the dis- 
ease no longer sporadical but epidemical, the 
civilized World has gone into council to devise 
ways and means by which such a fearful mal- 
ady may be arrested. It examines her pulse, 
looks at her tongue, ascends her ancestral tree 
till Eve is reached on the topmost bough, to 
find the source of the evil which virdléntly 
asserts itself today in her unfortunate de- 
scendants, The learned doctors do tot agree 
upon the nature of the disease, t¢¥ the medi- 
caments most needed. One sage prescribes a 
dose of gardening. Lookihg over his specta- 
cles, he says, “See, her #ngers are admirably 
suited to weed-ptillihg, to transplanting straw- 
berries, dislodging beets and cabbages, and 
picking mitt, atise and cumin (she has always 
paid tithes) ;“et her hush her ery with vegeta- 
bles and ktrbs.” A younger disciple of Escu- 
lapius, Somewhat tinctured with adolescent 
énthtisiasm, advises “fruit-growing.” “It is 
ah ‘easy, delightful, healthful employment,” 
wd the fellow adds, in a burst of “hifalutin,” 
“it is woman’s province to enjoy the beauteous 
gifts of Pomona; fruits would ripen more 





had any sympathy with Woman Suffrage, Wat 
the spirit of progress, of beneficent ae<ivity, 
was in the air, and they had become imbued 
with it. 

In the great middkt tlass a giywing desire 
to be self-sustaining may be r.oticed on the 
partof the girls. They emw ate their broth- 
ers in their desire for an hr,norable indepen- 
dence and to spend money of their own earn- 
ing. A self-tespecting jndividualism, a rec- 
ognition of the fact thiat it is the duty of 
every man aid womar, to perform some use 
in the world, is the ‘jeayen that is gradually 
permeating all cbkasses. Thousands who 
would be prompt 1,9 deny any sympathy with 
“woman’s rights” are imbued with the spirit 
of which the ba" jot for woman is the legiti- 
mate outcome , 

In one of ¥ j¢ small towns where T léctured 
last week a? the progressive life of tlt place 
emanated {rom a dozen young woitien, who 
a year agt, met and organized théem$elves into 
a readiv z-club, Meeting each Weck to read 
and cor wverse, they became awate’ of the stag- 
natiow of the community in wliich they lived, 
of thts absence of any active interest in the 
gv4¥. movements of the day. Héw should 
they infuse into it a little ‘iiew life, stimulate 
it’vith new ideas? Some of these girls hap- 
iptned to be good readers, and making selec- 
tions from their favorite authors, they invited 
the townspeople together and gave them a 
fre entertainment. Everybody was delight- 
ed, and they were encouraged to repeat the 
experiment, Bjeints>vy there ‘was an amia- 





neither fear nor favor, it will be ultimatél¥ the 
#Yie in many vocations or in all. 





Farewell, contempt! Farewell, flattery! 
7,57. ‘HB. 


teur concert, with an’ admission fee, and this 

too was a success, Thus ‘encouraged, the 

dozen popular educators ventured upon a 

more daring experiment, and inaugorated a 
e 


lusciously under the bright eyes of a sweet 
maiden than under the care of a lubberly 
man.” Query: How long would it take the 
eyes of the aforesaid maiden to ripen russets 
if she gazed upon them unwinkingly eight 
hours a day? 

“Let her study medicine,” suggests another 
wiseacre, “Sle showld know how to heal her- 
self.” 

“By no means,’ protests Pennsylvania. 
“Nothing would hastén dissolution like that, 
but let hér stady the scienceof nursing. Com- 
petént iruises ‘are more needed than anything 
elsehighest prices paid for such—mankind 
yearly Uiminishing or languishing for want of 
lier Soft touch, softer tread and softest rustle 
‘of garments. Let her plaint be stopped with 
Panada and Godfrey's Cordial.” 

“Pack her up as comfortably as possible and 
export her to the West. She is needed there, 
The broad prairies are running to weeds end 
wild cattle for lack of her refining infleence. 
Kitchens, school-houses, society, demands her. 
Let this woman uproar be drowned in ‘the din 
of pots and kettles, oxen and their drivers, 
children and husking-bees.”” Yet:another rec- 
ommends almshouses, hospitals ‘and ‘charita- 
ble institutions to her, as places most condu- 
cive to health. “Let her correct the war-like 
sentiments of the age, let ‘her put forth her 
sainthood power, and in'the exercise of such 
heavenly virtues she will-forget her individual 
ailments.” 

There is no erd of prescriptions, suggestions 
and advice. And yet, doctors, one and all, you 
have not the foresight to ask such a pertinent 
question‘as ohe of "your own number asked a 
young man who kad been dirked, “Does it 





run in the blood of:your family to be spitted ar 


It might show consummate wisdom to put 
such a question to your fair patient, to whom 
you recommend gardening, “Does it run in 
the blood of your family to dig in the dirt ?” 
Or to another, “Do you inherit a propensity 
tobind up gout, dance attendance on tic-dol- 
oreux, or superintend the advent of an im- 
mortal ?” 

It is an axiom that doctors will not take 
their own medicine; it is equally true that 
woman-counsellors would prefer death to their 
own advice, If anything proves the subjec- 
tion of woman, it is the officiousness of man- 
kind to-day in solving the problem of her ex- 
istence, as if it were a puzzle baffling self-in- 
vestigation, but prudently given to men to 
unravel. Very few newspapers that do not 
contain “Advice to Women.” One suggests 
one thing, another something quite different, 
and so on, as if women were pawns on achess- 
board, and every man was a Phelan! Take 
away your limits and obstacles—bury tradi- 
tion beyond the power of resurrection, and 
once in six thousand years, let the phenome- 
non occur, of the universal woman finding 
her own place and work in the world. We 
do not suppose there is any “mute, inglorious 
Milton”-ess struggling to express herself, nor 
any Humboldt-ess suffering with Cosmos on 
the brain, but we do believe there is much 
shrewd wisdom in women unsuspected of 
men. Let there be a grand equalization, a 
reiidjustment of rights and privileges, and then 
when you see women choose fruit-raising or 
horticulture, be sure nature sent them out with 
suitable outfit, barring the spade. If she ac- 
cepts the kitchen gladly, she will be no mean 
divinity there; if she makes dresses and shirts 
with a hearty love fur the work, be sure the 
dress will not wrinkle about the shoulders, nor 
sag at the bias seam, neither will the neck of 
the shirt drive a man into expletives, What 
is “borne in upon one’s mind” todo is usual- 
ly well done—what is done under protest 
bears the impress of an unwilling hand. 

If men are often better cooks than women, 
as Gail Hamilton says, it is because cooking 
is the great passion of their nature. If Pro- 
fessor Blot loved. sermon-writing better than 
soup-making, the latter would never have giv- 
en him the fame he enjoys to-day. He chose 
his profession out of the great bundle of pro- 
fessions, aid he would be foolish to take any- 
thing against which his whole soul revolted. 
Give woman the same right, and if she be of 
a sound mind, she will not choose dress-mak- 
ing when she feels as much afloat with a piece 
of calico-as if she were driftiag out on the 
ocean—she will not select cooking when 
bread, with malice prepense, sours on her 
hands, and meats begin to burn as soon as 
they see the gridiron, and her own temper 
both sours and burus when her feet cross the 
kitchen threshold. Cooks, like poets, are born, 
not made; milliners and dressmakers were 
consecrated ante-natal to their work, and so 
on ad infinitun. 

Have done with prescriptions—let women 
have the remedies they call for, and if in their 
blindness or foolishness they get blisters and 
emollients mixed, they will find out the mis- 
take soon enough. MrriaM M. Cote. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Ladies in Portland, Me., are urging upon 
the Legislature the necessity of establishing 
a State industrial school for girls, 

The editor of the St. Charles (Minn.) Her- 
ald has a model wife. She runs his paper 
while he attends to his duties a3 assistant 
Clerk in the Legislature. 


Miss Vinnie Ream has succeeded in break- 
ing down the rules of the Masonic order, and 
is now a brother or sister, as the case may be, 
in that very conservative body, having taken 
eight degrees, and receiving a certificate of 
her advancement and a very handsome Ma- 
sonic badge. 


A Wyoming paper recently published the 
fellowing paragraph :— ' 

“Mrs. Justice Esther Morris has retired 
from the duties of her office, and turned over 
her books to Justice Stillman. Mrs. Morris 
has filled the position with great credit to her- 
self, and retires with the good opinion of all 
with whom she has transacted any official 
business.” 

The -Neologos of Constantinople statesithat 
for the first time'in the annals of thet-city,a 
lady, the Princess Massalsky, 80 well known 
as a distinguished author under the ‘name of 
Dora d'Istria, delivered a public teecure there 
recently before the Philological Seciety, which 
was attended by most of the dignitaries of the 
Ottoman capital, including a great number of 
Moslem men of tetters. ‘This is regarded as 
extraordinary-in a country where women aré 
still held under lock and key in the harems 
banished from the seeial circle, and deprived 
of the rights-they-enjoy in Christian commu- 

















nities. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE VERSUS ITS REMON- 
STRANTS. 

The telegraphic reports trom Washington 
bring us the following:— 

Senator Edmunds presented and had read 
the remonstrance of Mrs. General Sherman 
and one thousand other women against Wo- 
man Suffrage. The remonstrants included 
among their number the wives of Senators and 
Representatives and prominent men in pro- 
fessional life throughout the country. They 
state their belief that their communication 
represents the sober convictions of a majority 
of the women of the country. They assert 
that, while shrinking from public notoriety, 
they are too deeply and painfully impressed 
by the grave perils which threaten their peace 
and happiness in the proposed changes in 
their civil and political rights to remain si- 
lent. Among other objections, they urge that 
the Holy Scriptures inculcate for woman's 
sphere, duties higher than, and apart from, 
those of public lite; because, as women, they 
find the full measure of the duties, cares and 
responsibilities, and are unwilling to bear ad- 
ditional burdens unsuited to their physical or- 
ganization, and because an eXtension of sul- 
frage would be averse to the interests of the 
workingwomen of the country, and would in- 
troduce in the marriage relation the fruitful 
element of discord, and increasing the already 


alarming prevalence of divorce throughout the | 
land. Mr. Edmunds said that while many of | 


the signers were not known throughout the 


country as attendants at political conventions, | 
but rather for their connection with works of | 


charity and benovolencehe thought safe to 
say that they represented a very large element 


of the American women. Frém personal ob- | 


| It may be so, but we doubt it. But what if 


| it is so? At one time, nine-tenths of the 


servations, he knew that they spoke for nine- 
tenths of the people of Vermont. 

Mr. Pomeroy replied that he disagreed en- 
tirely with the conclusion of the remonstrants. 
He held that the ballot had given character 
and dignity to the laboring men, and it would 


insure a like benefit and protection to the wo-| ceased to mourn that President Lincoln 
| emancipated the slaves, and are of opinion 


men. He was glad, however, that these per- 
sons had remoustrated; it showed that they 
were awake to the subject. He was sorry that 
their reasons were not better than they were. 
The paper was then referred to the Judiciary 
Committee. 

We are glad to see this subject of Woman 
Suffrage brought into the United States Sen- 
ate, if done even by those who remonstrate 
against it, inasmuch as its opponents help ag- 
itate the matter, and give an occasion fora 
discussion of the question by the representa- 
tives of the nation. Discussion just now is 
the main thing in order because it is an edu- 
cational force in community. It calls public 
attention to this question, indicates growth in 
the public mind, agitates the subject, and free- 
ly uses the press and telegraph all over the 
country to keep the suffrage movement prom- 
inently before the people. Agitation is the 
preparatory step to action. It was a favorite 
argument of Henry Clay in the Senate on the 
slavery question, that, as Congress had no 
right to legislate on the subject, it therefore 
had no right to receive petitions and discuss 
the question. Discussion, he claimed, pre- 
supposed the right of legislation. We are glad 
to have even our opponents in Congress, the 
instruments of agitation, not only for this rea- 
son, but because it is a healthful means to dif- 
fuse light and impart instruction throughout 
the nation, on a cause that is but imperfectly 
understood by its opponents. 

As soon as people carefully deliberate upon 
this subject, and comprehend it in all its sig- 
nificance, they become its advocates. The 
educated and best cultured people of the coun- 
try, who understand the question in all its re- 
lations, are profoundly interested in it. They 
know well how the public mind must be edu- 
cated in this direction by discussion, and so 
they gladly accept the aid of their opponents 
in keeping this subject before the people. 


The action of these remonstrants isto be|  *" sap : 
| Suffrage being “averse to the interests of 


valued for another reason. It vindicates the 
right of women to petition our legislative bod- 
ies in regard to our laws. It is the entering 
wedge of a political movement. It presup- 
poses the right to affect legislative action. 
They claim the right to p/ead with our law- 
makers, and influence them; and in doing this, 
these women concede the whole principle. Is 
it any more to vote than to go into Congress 
and try to affect the votes of our Senators and 
Representatives? If women can do this, and 
not unsex themselves, not step out of their le- 
gitimate sphere, nor become masculine, may 
they not cast a vote, and not have any of these 
terrible evils come upon them? If they are 
sufficiently intelligent to influence the votes 
of Senators, do they not know enough to vote 
themselves? If these remonstrants have a 
right to be heard on the question and can 
plead against Woman Suffrage, others have a 
right to be heard for it, and may seek to affect 
legislation in favor of it. It is on this princi- 
ple that we would like to have every woman 
yote on this subject, either for or against; the 
right to vote conceded, the question simply re- 
solves itself into numbers, majorities and mi- 
norities. But a great principle is established. 
These remonstrants are unwittingly meddling 
with politics, and are trying to influence poli- 
ticians and direct the legislation of the coun- 
try! Have they fallen into the “muddy pool” 
about which we huve heard so much? Are 
they still clean and pure, or are their garments 
soiled? It is important that the world should 
be informed on this topic. It may serve to 
answer an objection to Woman Suffrage! 
These remonstants numbered just one 
thousand, headed by Mrs. General Sherman, 
who is mentioned in this way to give weight 
and character to the petition. These thou- 
sand names of men and women, we are told, 








| himself! 


have been gathered al! over the country. It 
is not a formidable host. Two bundred thou- 
sand women have petitioned Congress for 


Woman Suffrage. and we doubt whether it 


would be an easy task to obtain the names of | 


as many against it. It would probably tax 
the full strength of even Mrs. Sherman to do 
it assisted by the distinguished generalship of 
her husband. History is being rapidly made 
on this question, as this remonstrance plainly 
shows. because this regiment, led by Mrs. 
Genera! Sherman, comes upon the field to re- 
sist the “changes in their civil and political 


rights,’ which. they tell us, now “threaten | 


their peace and happiness.” If, as Senator 
Edmunds said, these remonstrants “spoke for 
nine-tenths of the people of Vermont,” and 
this a fair statement of public sentiment, 
what becomes of the “grave perils which 


threaten the peace and happiness” of these | 


remonstrants? It seems to us that these two 


statements pretty much disembowel each | 


other! What propriety is there in saying 
that one-tenth of the people, deprived of all 
political power, threaten (politically) the 
peace and happiness of nine-tenths of the 
people? If this is so it must be on the prin- 
ciple that one can chase a thousand and two 


organization” ? 
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upon themselves, “unsuited to their physical | Some of the pupils were lounging lazily on 


their elbows; and though there were some 


The vast majority of the women of our coun- | excellent readers among them, yet the boys as 


try are workingwomen, who are engaged in | 
] 
household employments, agricultural labor, | 


manufacturing establishments, and in work- 
shops. They are found everywhere as clerks, 
school-teachers, artists, compositors, and in all 


| men of energy, of force of character and phys- 
| ical strength, and in general intelligence not 
| inferior to men in these different departments 
| of life. And being such, can any one believe 
that the ballot would impose any “additional 
burdens, unsuited to their physical organiza- 
| tion”? Ifwomen can perform this vast amount 
| of labor in our households, workshops and 
factories, and the “wives of Senators and Rep- 
| resentatives and prominent men in profession- 
al life’ not utter a word in their behalf, nor 
| lift a finger to lighten their burdens, grievous 
to be borne, they had better not be over-solic- 
itous about the suffrage imposing “additional 
burdens unsuited to their physical organiza- 
tion”! Ifthese remonstrants have any sym- 
pathy for the women who bear heavy burdens, 
let them show it in the same practical way. 
Besides, no one is compelled to vote. If 


put ten thousand to flight! Does Senator | these remonstrants do not desire the franchise, 


Edmunds represent the intellect of Vermont ? 
He says that nine-tenths of the people of 
Vermont are opposed to Woman Suffrage. 


people of Vermont were pro-slavery, and 
were opposed to emancipation, and some of 
her noted Doctors of Divinity have hardly 


that the act was unconstitutional, and put- 
ting down the rebellion was unconstitutional, 
and all that. And these are they who bitter- 
ly oppose woman’s emancipation. Vermont 
is undoubtedly progressing, yet the people 
need to be enlightened up there on the wo- 
man question. The day of her redemption 
draweth nigh. 

This remonstrance shows how poorly quali- 
fied its friends are to grapple with this whole 
subject. It shows that they are alarmed, not 
enlightened on this important question in all 
its relations and bearings. Perhaps Mrs. Gen- 
eral Sherman wrote the remonstrance, and 
being an intense Catholic she is taught by her 
church that the “Holy Scriptures” are opposed 
to Woman Suffrage, and so the remonstrants 
put it in this way. We cannot accept the 
Catholic interpretation of the Scriptures on 
this subject, any more than we can on other 
points. Having examined the Scriptures in 
the original, we boldly affirm that they con- 
tain nothing in opposition to this woman 
movement. Many of the ablest Protestant 
clergymen of all churches, like Henry Ward 
Beecher, Rev. Dr. Edward Beecher, Bishop 
Simpson, Rey. E. O. Haven, D. D., President 
of the Northwestern University, Rev. Gilbert 
Haven, editor of Zion’s Herald, and Revs. Mur- 


they are not obliged to exercise it. Thousands 
of men dg not vote who have the opportunity. 
Only fifty-four per cent. of the legal voters of 
the country voted at the last Presidential elec- 
tion. One of the editors of the Boston Trav- 
eller has recently stated in his paper, that dur- 
ing twenty-five elections, he has voted but 
eight times. We are not speaking of the duty, 
only of existing facts. The law compels no 
one to vote. If these remonstrants do not de- 
sire the ballot, they need not use it, but they 
have no right to hinder others from voting. 
They would think it very hard if a law were 
made to compel them to vote; but itis no less 
offensive’ and impertinent on their part, to 
seek for a law to prevent others from voting 
who desire to do so. They act upon the prin- 
ciple of those who would not go into the king- 
dom themselves, nor suffer those who are 
seeking to enter to go in. 

And then, in regard to what these remon- 
strants say about Woman Suflrage producing 
family dissensions and political strifes, we meet 
the statement by saying that facts do not war- 
rant the assumption. It is merely an unsupport- 
ed opinion of the petitioners. As far as we have 
any data to argue from, the facts are all against 
the assertion of the remonstrants. In Kansas, 
where women vote on school matters and the 
liquor question, we hear of no such difficul- 
ties, feuds and contentions, as stated; hence 
Senator Pomeroy from Kansas denied, on the 
spot, the conclusions of the remonstrants. He 
lived where women voted, and he knew that 
the statements were incorrect. In Wyoming 
Territory, where women vote, we hear of none 
of the family broils which are prophesied of, 
and so the argument fails on this point as on 
allothers. How can there be any practical dis- 





ray, Neale, Wright and Manning of this city, 
who accept the Scriptures, believe in Woman 
Suffrage. 
This effort of Mrs. General Sherman, and | 
the members of her church, against the suf- 
frage of woman, meets the objection of Mr. 
Fulton, whose great argument is that Catho- | 
lies would vote down Protestants. With a | 
few exceptions, the Catholics are as bitterly 
opposed to Woman Suffrage as Mr. Fulton 


What the remonstrants say about Woman 


working women,” we respectfully suggest that 
they are incompetent to testify on this point, 
not being in communication with this class, 
and not knowing their wants and desires. 
The remonstrance informs us that the signers, 
headed by Mrs. General Sherman, “number 
the wives of Senators and Representatives, and 
prominent men in professional life throughout 
the country.” We submit that this class is 
not authorized to speak for the “workingwo- 
men’ of our country. They are not acquaint- 
ed with this humble, toiling class of society ; 
they do not know them and cannot speak for 
them. With whom do Mrs. General Sherman 
and the “wives of our Senators and Represen- 
tatives” in Washington mingle? With the 
workingwomen? Notat all! They go with 
the aristocracy, float about in fashionable so- 
ciety and diplomatic circles, at brilliant recep- 
tions, at Presidential levees, and sessions of 
Congress, but know nothing of the poor work- 
ingwomen, and are not competent to speak for 
them. The workingwomen of the country are 
deeply interested in this question. 


Again; these remonstrants not only over- 
look essential facts, but misrepresent the case, 
in saying that the ballot would bring “addition- 
al burdens unsuited to their physical organiza- 
tion” This strikes us as a singular statement, 
and indicates clearly enough that these “wives 
of Senators and Representatives” who got up 
the remonstrance do not comprehend the case 
at all. The ballot imposes no more bur- 
dens on woman than what these “wives 
of Senators and Representatives” took upon 
themselves in bringing out this remonstrance. 
And we have not heard that they were seri- 
ously injured by their efforts! In laboring to 
influence the legislation of our country against 


sensions at home, if the wife will vote always 
just as her husband does, as our opponents as- 
sert? We have not space for further remarks. 
Let friend and foe continue to agitate this sub- 
ject. There is more light yet to break upon 
the public mind. L. 





WOMAN'S EDUCATION. 


There is much being said of late on the sub- 
ject of Education, and many newspaper arti- 
cles on this subject have the word “female” 
prefixed. We often read of the superiority of 
the male intellect, and school commiitres 
seem to recognize this superiority from the 
fact that they pay aman a salary of a thou- 
sand dollars with more apparent willingness 
than they would pay a lady teacher six hun- 
dred. Then, of course, the difference in the 
intellect of the sexes must be apparent among 
the boys and girls. Persons visiting a school 
might reasonably expect to find the boys who 
are taught by a man far superior in scholar- 
ship to the girls taught by a lady. 

I lately had occasion to pass some time in 
one of our large cities, and during my stay 
had the pleasure of visiting a number of the 
public schools. If I had entered those schools 
with ideas in relation to the relative intellect- 
ual capacity of the sexes, framed in accordance 
with Dr. Bushnell’s theory, I fear I should 
have been disappointed. I was present dur- 
ing the opening exercises in one of the schools 
for girls. Saw the two hundred and forty 
pupils file into the schoolroom, and counter- 
‘march through the aisles to their seats, 
keeping time with their dainty feet to the 
music of the piano. Then they went through 
with their gymnastic exercises. Not one 
false movement was made. Every hand 
moved in unison and all in perfect time with 
the music. I saw their penmanship. It was 
neat and showed commendable improvement. 
Maps, &c., were accurately and tastefully exe- 
cuted. Some of the pupils read Miss Priest’s 
beautiful poem entitled “Over the River,” and 
their elocution was excellent, a style too 
seldom acquired by school-children. But 
what struck me as a peculiarly pleasant fea- 
ture of the school was the general good order 
among the pupils and their attention to their 
studies. In the same building I visited a 
school for boys. Their teacher was a gentle- 











Woman Suffrage, did they take any burdens 


man. There, the books lay loosely about. 


the different avenues of labor. They are wo- | 


aclass were not up to the girls’ standard. 


| facts? May we not expect that the girls who 
are cultivating their intellects with so much 


| assiduity in the primary departments will one | 


day present themselves for admission at the 
college gates? And who shall say that they 


brothers possess ? 


Woman is demanding her rights in school- | 


houses as well as in town halls. She de- 
mands her right to all the opportunities for 
acquiring an education which this year are 
held out to young men. And when, by hon- | 
est toil and heroic preservation and self-sacri- | 
fice, she has fitted herself to occupy a high po- 
sition in the noble army of teachers, she de- 


| mands the same pay which a man would re- | 


ceive for the same task equally well performed. | 
And shame on those mereenary men who 
would defraud woman of her just dues! 
Every day is demonstrating more and more 
clearly, not only woman’s right to enter any 
field of labor that she may desire, but her 
capacity to occupy that position with honor 
ta herself and sex. x. C. W. 


PERTINENT REMINISCENCES. | 

To the senseless platitude—that women may | 
not be trusted with the ballot because they are | 
guided and misguided by their feelings—Grace 
Greenwood’s womanly word, in behalf of Mrs. 
Mary Custis Lee’s claim to her valuation of her | 
estate, and in generous extenuation of her | 
painful position, is an apt and graceful re- | 

. . | 
buke. It is a plea for justice, mercy and mag- | 
nanimity—virtues by the practice of which a 
government not only wins into the esteem and | 
trust of its own constituency, but acquires the 
strongest kind of moral influence over other 
nations—and a reproof to those “conservative 
gentlemen of the Senate,” who, guided by their 
feelings, have proved traitors to their senti- 
mental conservatism, and forgotten to be con- 
sistent and just. 

Her letter reminded me of one day last April, | 
when, sitting in the ladies’ gallery, I heard Me- | 
Creery of Kentucky wax eloquent on this very | 
theme of the widow Lee's return to Arlington. | 

He “trusted that Mrs. Robert E. Lee, now | 
shut out from beautiful Arlington, would be 
recalled to her old home, full of the relics, gifts | 
and mementos left to her family by the Father | 
of his Country.” The Senator was almost pa- | 
thetic, but is there no answering claim of deep- 
er pathos, in those graves at Arlington, where | 
sleep fifteen thousand heroes of the war? 

| 


Ah, not through this garden of loyal dead, 

Should the alien foot ofa rebel tread ; | 

Here should be verdure, and sweet-breathed | 
flowers, 

And bird and breeze, for its summer hours: | 


And for its winter,—naught more rude | 
Than the falling snow’s pure solitude. 
A place, through the full, bright years to come, | 
Sacred to Love, and its martyrdom. | 


I was told, on what should be good author- 
ity, that Mrs. Lee had declared, if once she 
regained her home at Arlington, not a bone of ' 
@ Union soldier should rest in its soil, though | 
she should have to uproot them with her own | 
hands. 

This sounds bitter and unwomanly, and one 
would fain discredit it, but the genuine rebel | 
animus is in it, recognizable by all who have | 
any experience of its workings. 

But who shall read her heart, or gage her 
loss? Her sorrows are her own; they need not 
the augmenting of one taunt from her hus- 
band’s victors. But let her be paid, as far as 
money will pay, for her lost home; let not Un- 
ion soldiers be in debt to her for their graves! 

Your article on “Senatorial Decorum,” with 
extract from the Christian Union, brings up 
yet other Washington reminiscences that will | 
perhaps, be interesting. 

So long ago as when Stephen A. Douglass 
made his great speech in the old Senate Cham- 
ber, (winter of 1857-58,) remember being as- 
tounded at the Senatorial manners on so pub- 
lic an occasion. Many of the Senators of 
course were gentlemen, and demeaned them- 
selves as such, but the conduct of a few cast 
disgrace on the whole. I particularly remem- 
ber how Senator Tombs not only vocally in- 
terrupted Mr. Douglass, but frequently pound- 
ed his own desk with his clenched fists, shook 
his head, grunted heavily, and indulged ina 
general agitation cf his whole person, as one 
in an intolerable rage. I was told that he was 
not half so mad as he pretended to be—it was 
only a farce for the amusement of the thing. 
In that case, so much the less excuse for him. 

Since Mr. Beecher’s opinion of “journals of 
feeling” has been going the rounds, who would 
dare own to the keeping of one? But I must 
confess that infmy note-book of facts and sta- 
tistics I find the following :— ? 

Ladies’ Gallery of Senate, April —, 1870. , 

Yesterday, few of the members were absent, 
and observing this gathering of lawmakers, I 
came presently to an heretical, base conclu- 
sion. With a few exceptions, this is not the 
assemblage of gods, the august array of dis- 
tinguished heads and marked countenances, 
which, I had been assured, did indubitably 
congregate. 

The long list of beetling, shaggy brows; | 
piercing, cavernous eyes; colossal develop- | 

















ment of brain, and overwhelming majesty of ; 





What inference may we draw from these | 


have not the same right to enter that their ' 


presence, upon which the corresponde:ts of 


the press have declared themselves with sol- 
emn iteration; I was there to behold and be 


awed by these; to gaze upon the pageant of 


personal grandeur; to be smitten dumb by the 
crushing utterance of thought in a state of ab- 
solute concentration ! 

When I tried to listen to the debates, 1 was 
dismayed; never did I hear such jargon in my 
life. It cannot all be placed at the door of 
Senatorial inarticulateness, for it is well known 
that the Senate Chamber (as well as the 
House), as a structural defiance of accoustic 
principles, isan exasperating success; but add 
to this, that the Seriators do nof all talk dis- 
tinctly; that they do interrupt one another re- 
peatedly, and promiscuously indulge in guttur- 
al asides, thus filling the chamber with low re- 
verberations, and you have some of the diffi- 
culties besetting the reporter’s ear. 

2 ee eS SS 

At certain intervals the Speaker said some- 
thing—what, I could not in the least discover 
—but with a volubility that would put an avi- 
arian choir, composed wholly of canaries and 
mocking-birds, quite out of countenance ; clos- 
ing with: “Th yzavitgempluneesberees,” which, 
with study, patience and attention, I finally 
translated thus: “The ayes have it, gentle- 
men, please be brief.” The sentence is a cul- 
mination of utter glibness, which must be heard 
to be appreciated. When a Senator rises to 
make an objection to anything in general or 
particular, you find it out by the Speaker’s 
calling out, “Sentubjecks,”—that is, you find 
it out if you have mastered the Speaker's eco- 
nomical enunciation. , 

As a general thing, these “objections” are 
followed by an animated discussion, perfectly 
wit-seattering in its unintelligibility. One 
Senator rose, and harangued for several min- 
utes witha paper curl, which he had cut and 
twisted, hanging from his mouth; his hands 
being in his breeches’ pockets, and his eyes 
looking down over the end of his nose at the 
little work of art he was masticating. Fan- 
ey such an attitude and such an occupation, 
with Miss Mary Grew, or Mrs. Ednah Cheney, 


or Mrs. Livermore, in the Speaker’s chair! 
** # &® & & 


The Senators don’t behave well, that’s a 
fact; not as they would if ladies were admitted 
among them—if they were coiperating with 
them. 

There is not one among them so little of a 
gentleman that he would not be more of a 
gentleman for the influence of a lady’s pres- 
ence, ifshe were of the body, holding privi- 
lege and power coéqually with its masculine 
members. ‘ 

The scattering spectators of the galleries are 
known to be too wholly an outside influence; 
too merely spectators, to exercise the full, 
healthful restraint and inspiration of womanly 
presence. Neither a congress of men, nor a 
congress of women, is the best form, or tends 


, to the broadest results of legislation, but a 


congress of men and women. 

We should have to be taught at first, but 
wisdom is ever a willing pupil. Our brothers 
did not outstrip us at school, nay, often fell 
behind, and came to us for help, Let them 
pay that oid debt, for which we never dunned 
them till now. 

We should need experience, but time, prac- 
tice and observation give that; and as for ex- 
perience we stand precisely where our broth- 
ers do when entering public life, only with less 
inflation and egotism, by reason of our long hu- 
miliation, and with clearer vision, by reason 
of the absence of that fog. Westand the same, 
only that hitherto they have had all the ad- 
vantage of superior equipment and prepara- 
tion. Ifwe dare such disadvantages, is not 
our womanly courage almost as high as manly 
spirit? And should not manly spirit be stim- 
ulated in ourservice? That should not be put 
ais a question, for the manly spirit is every- 
where leal and true to the womanly. And 
woman knows it. She stumbles on the hill 
whose eminence her brother’s much-assisted 
feet, by easier paths, have won; but she stum- 
bles up, and her awakened mind achieves, by 
strides, the warrant of the true man’s faith in 
her-—her heart acknowledges that faith with 
deep enthusiasm. 

Thanks to Mr. Julian for his amendment, 
and for its significant result in forcing the 
House of Representatives to “draw off and be 
counted.” 

It seems the'list of yeas, the roll of honor, 
number$ 55; the list of nays, 117, many of 
them, probably, good, honest men according 
to the light within them. Pity they should 
have written their names upon the roll of 
shame; and the non-voting list consists of 63 
—dodgers! 

ZADEL BARNES BuDDINGTON. 





WORCESTER COUNTY ASSOCIATION. 


I see from your last issue that no official re- 
port of the late annual meeting of the Worces- 
ter County Woman Suffrage Society has reach- 
ed you. The report you copy from our friendly 
and helpful Spy has many mistakes and omits 
some matters of firstimportance. I will givea 
brief abstract of what I deem of most impor- 
tance in a society for reform—work. 

In the last year our city alone has contribu- 
ted, not only $525 tothe treasury through the 
Bazar, but $759 to help establish the JouRNAL, 
besides the expense of conventions, discussions, 
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distribitioa of tracts and other publications, 
in all, with the above, amounting to not less 
than 32000, 

Our county subscribers for the JouRNAL 
are not less than between three and four hun- 
dred. 

Mrs. M. W. Campbell has visited twenty- 
four towns and delivered twenty-eight lectures, 
with excellent results, in addition to which 
Mrs. Stone, Mrs. Livermore, Mrs. Bowles and 
others have given addresses in various towns. 
This work, besides much individual labor, leads 
us to believe that if we continue in the same 
line during the present year, as we design, it will 
not be the fault of Worcester County if the 
women of Massachusetts are not speedily en- 
franchised. Let other counties look to their 
laurels. 

The following is a list of the members of the 
Coéperative Committee, appointed to aid the 
Executive Committee in carrying forward the 
work outside the city. We desire one member, 
at least, in each town. Will those who are 
willing to aid in arranging for lectures and in do- 
ing other work, who belong to towns unrepre- 
sented, send in their names, and thereby speed 
the cause to a glorious consummation ? 

Names of Co-operative Members.—William 
B. Stone, West Brookfield; Charles Duncan, 
Freeman Walker, North Brookfield; Francis 
H. Drake, Rey. E. A. Horton, Leominster; 
George C. Davis, Northboro’; Mrs. E. H. Hey- 
wood, Princeton ; John A. Mirick, East Prince- 
ton; Mrs. Mary A. Hinds, Mrs. C. Clements, 
Webster; Rev. Geo. S. Ball, Upton; Rev. F.C. 
Flint, Southbridge ; Mrs. Dr. Clements, Mrs, M. 
A. Blair, Rev. J. H. Moore, Warren; Miss Ad- 
die May, Leicester; Calvin Whitney, Mrs. An- 
geline Allen, Westminster; B. F. Hamilton, 
J. P. Gleason, New Braintree; Mrs. Austin Al- 
len, Sturbridge; S. F. Cheney, Rebecca L. Fay, 
Athol Depot; Dr. George Brown, Nathan R 
Smith, Barre; John Mudge, Rev. Mr. Howard, 
Petersham; Henry G. Lamb, Charlton De- 
pot; Mrs. Waldo Healy, Dudley; S. Dexter 
King, Sutton; Dr.G. P. Barton, Spencer; Mrs. 
Lucitta Kittridge, Brookfield; William Spen- 
cer, Clinton; Mrs. B. H. Williams, Mary B. 
Thayer, Mendon; Mr. Everett, West Boylston ; 
Birney Mann, Oakdale; Francis Stone, Dana; 
R.R. Safford, South Royalston ; Rev. B. McDan- 
iel, Hubbardston; W. F. Whitney, South Ash- 
burnham; C. A. Perley, Baldwinsville; Adams 
Foster, Holden; 8S. C. Fay, Southboro’; Rev. 
George Stacy, Mr. Cheney, Milford; Mrs. Lu- 
cinda Darling, Oxford; Dr. G. H. Hero, West- 
boro’; Rev. Mr. Rich, South Brookfield. 

A. K. Foster. 


MORE INSULTS. 


Thanks to the powers that be, that women 
now have an avenue through which to dis- 
charge their pent-up feelings of indignation 
at the gross insults that are daily perpetrated 
upon them by our immaculate and spotless 
sons of Adam, our “lords of creation,’ who 
claim to ve our “protectors” and “‘superiors.” 

Insult No. 1.—An estimable lady of my ac: 
quaintance, and for years a successful teacher 
throughout the Southwest, applied to the su- 
perintendent of one of the adjoining coun- 
ties for a certificate ; but before this could be 
obtained, as some of the members of the 
board had previously ascertained that she was 
a divorced wife, she must submit to a private 
nterview with the chief director, and ex- 
plain to his entire satisfaction the cause of 
her separation from her husband, as they de- 

sired a moral and respectable preceptress to 
instruct their children, and this, too, when she 
was well known and esteemed among friends 
in an adjoining neighborhood, to whom they 
might have easily applied for a certificate of 
her moral character, and thus saved her the 
pain and embarrassment of such unnecessary 
and unpleasant explanations to entire stran- 
gers. 

It is not only right, but it is absolutely nec- 
essary, in my estimation, that patrons should 
secure moral and upright instructors to edu- 
cate their children, if they would have them 
edueated as they should be; but why, in the 
name of all that is good and just, Mr. Supreme 
Judge of feminine morality, do not your rigid 
examinations and cross-questions apply equal- 
ly to the male divorced population of society, 
as to the female? 

The divorced husband of the above-named 
lady was a well-known libertine, but who 
stood guard at the entrance of the legislative 
halls, and authoritatively demanded a certifi- 
cate of his moral character ere they permitted 
him to take a seat among the honorary mem- 
bers of that august and upright assembly ? 

Is there to be one code of morals for man 
and another for woman, and must a woman 
thus be held accountable for a man’s mis- 
deeds ? 

Insult No. 2.—Another estimable and high- 
ly respected lady, residing in the Southwest, 
applied for a school and obtained it without 
being subjected to the above humiliating and 
harrowing method of proving her own good 
character; she was also a divorced wife, but 
it seems the trying time was yet to come with 
her, in a manner quite unexpected. She re- 
quested the board of directors to increase her 
wages; they did so, but she must first pass 
through the fire of insult to prove herself the 
true metal, ere it was granteg. The immacu- 
late Judge (one of the chief directors or su- 
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perintendent) called upon the lady, requested 
a private interview, cast out some vague innu- | 
endoes, which the lady failed at once to com- 
prehend, supposing him to be a man of up- | 
rightness and respectability, and finally ended | 
by making her indecent overtures, promising 

an increase of her salary by her compliance 

with his diabolical request. Astounded and 

angered, she resented with indignity such base 

offers, and was about to retire with disgust, 

when he changed his tactics and expressed | 
much pleasure at the lady’s dignified conduct, 

informing her that this was but an artifice of 

his to prove her genuine morality and virtuous 

principles. Are you masculine autocrats, then, 

so pure aid refined that you must needs set 

yourselves up as judges and criterions for 

“poor degenerate womankind” ? How many, 

think you, among you would-be lords of cre- 

ation that would stand the test or run the 

gauntlet of such ordeals of moral inspection 

unharmed or unsullied? Can you, Mr. Super- 

intendent of said school, who dared to ques- 

tion an innocent woman, assert your own pur- 

ity and moral rectitude unblushingly ? 

We should be pleased to know “by what 
law of morals a woman is compelled to be 
purer than a man.” We would most respect- 
fully request our masculine friends and “pro- 
tectors” to cease their prating about feminine 
virtues and feminine purity, until they give 
us some better evidences in future of their 
own purity and uprightness. Then, and not 
till then, will it be proper or just for them to 
sit in judgment against us. 

A WomaAn’s Riguts WomAN. 





AN EXPERIMENT.---No, 18. 
. AMONG THE MASSES, 


CHEERING UP. 

Oh! how many lonely, lonely women I have 
visited in town and country! None but little 
children to speak a word to from morning till 
night. Notleaving the house even to pass an 
evening for weeks and months together. Re- 
marked one to me a few days ago, “I have not 
been to church since Laura was a baby,” 
‘pointing to a girl of some six years. When 
she was old enough to be left or taken, anoth- 
er had arrived, and so on to the one then in 
her arms. 

Now I have always believed in wives cheer- 
ing their husbands, making home pleasant, 
etc. Men are a doleful, down-hearted set. 
It is women who are lively and chirpy. So I 
have always advocated the “cheering-up”’ 
principle. But who are cheering these lonely 
women? Where are the helps meet for them ? 
If a man cannot tend baby a part of the time, 
he has no right to have one. Why are not 
men trained to be husbandsand fathers? It 
certainly is their sphere—a sphere they seem 
not reluctant to enter. If a mother be supposed 
to find her happiness in her children, why not 
the father also? And ought not a father to 
enjoy taking care of the wee ones, while 
“mother” walks out with the others in the 
health-giving sunshine? This should be not 
eccasional, but several times a week, and once 
every Sabbath. 

Are these women contented? Just as 
much as all slaves are, and nomore, Many of 
them say they hope for better times when 
their children are grown, and not a few ac- 
knowledge, “Had I known it would be this way 
I never would have married.’ Call to mind 
the rose-tinted dreams that beguile the slum- 
bers of the betrothal, and ah! what a sad 
awakening must marriage be tomany! Con- 
trast the pictures of sweet companionship 
drawn by the urgent lover, with the lonely 
reality—the bearing and rearing of children, in 
whom the mother is deprived by law of any 
right whatsoever. Is not marriage under the 
present condition of things a species of slavery ? 
Has it not some of the very worst features of 
African slavery ? 


“The mass of mankind 

Are uncommonly slow 

To acknowledge the fact 

It behooves them to know, 
And to learn that a woman 
Is not like a mouse, 
Needing nothing but cheese, 
And the walls of a house.” 


This reminds me of an objection to the ex- 
tension of the franchise to women, that I have 
heard frequently advanced by men. It con- 
nects the subjects 

MARRIAGE AND SUFFRAGE 
legitimately. They say:— 

“If women’ can vote there won't none of 
’em want tomarry. Ifthey can all set up and 
earn their own living easy, like men, if they 
can go on and be lawyers and doctors and 
preachers, lor sakes! there won’t be one girl 
in twenty as will want to get married.” 

I like to hear this. I think it’s quite beau- 
tiful. For though I’ve always given the hard- 
er sex credit for being very lovely in many re- 
spects, I have regarded them as not deficient 
in conceit, to put the case mildly. But it ap- 
pears that they really undervalue themselves. 
They think that the girls who smile and 
chat, and dress prettily, and play the piano 
for them, do so, not because they enjoy their 
society, but because they have nothing else to 
do! That the maidens who answer sigh for 
sigh, who send them billets-doux, overflowing 
with the sweetest of perfumes and sweeter 
messages of leve and devotion, would not give 





them a second thought, could they tend a 









store or a garden without losing caste! That 
the women who stand at the altar, and take 


| solemn vows of love upon their lips, view the 


flower-wreathed occasion as simply a business 
transaction, as the only respectable way of get- 
ting a living! If men really believe this, it is 
no marvel that they leave the society of 
such “boughten” wives, for the club or the sa- 
loon. Men are to be pitied, it’s afact. Poor 
fellows, they do have a terrible time getting 
some one to marry! We women have the ad- 
vantage in this respect. We have all the 
pleasures, none of the burdens and embarrass- 
ments of courtship, and a simple yes, or no, 
decides the matter. A looker-on would not, 
however, conceive that men would find any 
difficulty in obtaining wives—so many girls go 
half way, and more than half-way, in love-mak- 
ing. But, then, we do not see behind scenes, 
and there is no imagining the deeds of valor 
that may be required of a modern knight to 
win the lady of his love. Perhaps it is asa 
young countryman told me:— 

“It does ’pear like the girls go half way, but 
it ’pears like a team of oxen couldn’t draw ’em 
t’other half.” 

Many men who do not advocate woman’s 
right to the ballot argue strongly her right to 
propose marriage. Laziness on your part, my 
brothers, nothing but laziness! We intend to 
hold on to our privileges and immunities, un- 
til we secure all our rights. It may be that 
women will feel it becoming to kneel and kiss 
the hand before marriage, when they can 
stand as equals beside their chosen after the 
knot is tied. 

However this may be, it is evident that men 
who have been proclaiming throughout the 
land, that it is woman’s sphere to be a wife 
and a mother, that this is what God designed 
her to be, and is the only sphere she desires, 
and have been denouncing the woman’s rights 
agitators, as those who were striving to drag 
shrinking womanhood from the sanctities of 
home retirement into a publicity repugnant 
to their very natures—it is evident that these 
men have not believed a word of their own 
prating. No legislator would perpetrate the 
folly of enacting a law that all should eat 
strawberries and cream who could get them! 
And now it appears that men really think that 
women would abandon home and refuse mar- 
riage for the pleasures of money-making! 
Nous verrons. . 

How little men do know of women! There 
are several millions in our land who would 
rather live respected and loved in quiet homes, 
than to be second Anna Dickinsons. ° 

I know not what to say to those who ad- 
vance this argument. I scarcely know how 
to talk to a man who wishes all women kept 
in a dependent condition, for the express pur- 
pose of reducing them to the necessity of mar- 
rying for a support. Who would be willing to 
feel, in regard to his own wife, that she accept- 
ed him only because she had no alternative? 
Do men really wish the girls would drop into 
their arms, like ripe cherries into one’s mouth, 
as Gail Hamilton says, without the trouble of 
picking? 

If the new regime shall enable women to be 
more discriminating in their choice of life- 
partners, when once they are married, it is 
probable that they will remain so. This is 
quite a consideration, especially in Ohio, where 
there is one divorce reported to twenty-four 
marriages, and a still larger proportion of sep- 
arations, and parties wishing they were di- 
vorced. 

A young gentleman asked me lately to se- 
lect him a wife. In answer to my reply, he 
said :— 

“But it’s so difficult to get well acquainted 
with young ladies. Ifaman calls a half-dozen 
times it is noticed. And even in twice so 
many fashionable calls, how much does a man 
really now of a young lady?” 

I told him I hoped the day would soon 
come when every girl, be she ever so wealthy, 
would have other employment than setting up 


} for beaux, when men and women would meet 


fh the every-day walks of life in a more natural 
| 


““! manner, and then a thorough acauaintance 


could easily precede courtship. 

The more I study this question of suffrage, 
the more convinced am I of the salutary ef- 
fects that will follow. Like leaven, the princi- 
ples that underlie the demand for the ballot 
will permeate the whole of socia! life, and, like 
leaven, they will raise and utilize. 


RELIGION AND SUFFRAGE, 


Observe how detrimental is the present “sub- 
jection of women” to the interests of religion. 
In families where the father only is a Chris- 
tian, the household altar of prayer is erected, 
and the “Giver of every good and perfect gift” 
is acknowledged before each meal. Where the 
mother only is a Christian, there is not the 
slightest visible recognition of the Deity. This 
must have a very injurious influence over the 
children and servants (if any), as well as over 
the life and spirits of the mother, who is thus 
made to feel her subjection in the very sphere 
in which she is universally spoken of as reign- 
ing. A similar difference is made when a 
Christian man or woman visits in worldly fam- 
ilies. No deference is paid, by request to per- 
form any religious rite, to the convictions of 
Christian women, however devoted they are 
known to be. 





Churches lose half their strength by tying 





the hands of women. I was once present ata 
young people's prayer-meeting in New Eng- 
land in the summer season, when two “Gram- 
pus clubs” had just sailed, and the “brothers” 
were consequently scarce. On the question 
of continuing the meetings through the sum. 
mer, over fifty women rose for the affirmative, 
But two men, the only ones present, decided 
to discontinue them. Had the Christians 
among those women been trained as our mod- 
est and beautiful Quaker sisters are, to speak 
as the spirit moves them, the meetings would 
have been sustained, and in that village, filled 
with summer boarders, a harvest of souls 
might have been gathered. 
ENCOURAGEMENT. 

If the reformers who expressed themselves 
discouraged after the meetings at Columbus 
and Cleveland, because of the indifference of 
women, i.e., “ladies,’’ to the franchise for their 
sex, had tested the masses, their sorrow 
would have been turned into joy. At least 
this is my experience among women who nev- 
er go to conventions, who know nothing of 
parties and platforms, who do not read the 
papers—who work. Almost every woman 
who labors for her living, as servant, farmer’s 
wife, seamstress, etc., I find in favor of Wo- 
man Suffrage, even where the men of the fam- 
ily are strongly opposed. Several have re- 
marked to me :— 

“[’ve always believed in it. If we weren’t 
so kept under, we wouldn’t have to work so 
hard for very little pay, and no thanks at all.” 

Others give the not very complimentary rea- 
son, “I always thought we were as good as 
niggers.” 0. 











GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS, 


The “gold crop” of Montana for the year 
1870 has yielded $14,000,000. 


The newly discovered iron mines in Wash- 
ington Territory are reported to be the finest 
in America. 


It is now certain that the population of the 
United States will not vary much from thirty- 
eight and a half millions, 


King William has sent the sword that Napo- 
leon ILI. surrendered at Sedan to be hung 
side the one that Napoleon I. gave up to 
Blucher at Waterloo, in the Prussian Military 
College at Berlin. 


The German papers mention, as an indirect 
result of the war, that there has been a mark- 
ed increase of lunacy in France, all the asy- 
lums being crowded—which might be inferred 
that the French were crazy to begin the war, 


The male students at Blockley Hospital, 
Philadelphia, are again stultifying themselves 
by insulting women who attend mixed clinics, 
On Saturday they hissed at about a dozen te- 
male students, who, however, sat through the 
clinic. 

Three hundred and thirteen applications 
for divorce were brought before the New 
Hampshire Supreme Court last year. Two 
hundred and twenty-two were decided, a di- 
vorce being granted in one hundred and fifty- 
seven cases. 


Of three thousand men who went to the dia- 
mond diggings of South America, only eight or 
ten were what is called successful. The rest 
either came near starving, or secured barely 
enough to live upon by the hardest kind of 
work. 


The Messrs. Rothschild have given to the 
Mayor of Paris 200,000 francs, to be expended 
in clothing for the poor, and large orders have 
been given by the government to various es- 
tablishments for clothing for the army, among 
them orders for 20,000 pairs of boots. 


Washington advices say that Secretary Fish 
will not retire from the State Department, as 
authoritatively stated weeks ago. He will 
probably remain in his present position until 
the settlement of the “Alabama” claims and 
the fishery question are tinally disposed of. 


The Legislative Committee on Education 
have agreed, by a vote of 4 to 3, to report a bill 
in favor of opening the Public Library in Bos- 
ton on the Sabbath. The three clergymen of 
the Committee, Rev. Drs. Hill and Putnam 
and Rev. Mr. Vibbert, favored the movement. 


One of the Mt. Washington, N. H., meteo- 
rologists recently descended to the base on a 
piece of board placed over the center rail con- 
taining the ratchet-work of the railroad, in 
about 45 minutes, regulating the velocity with 
a pair of short legs from sleeper to sleeper— 
distance, three miles. 


Hiram Powers, the sculptor, has purchased 
a villa in Rome beyond the Porta Romana, on 
an elevated site, and his son and daughter live 
near him. His studio is filled with exquisite 
sculptures and models of his celebrated works. 
His “Eve after the Fall,” not yet given to the 
public, is one of the greatest triumphs of his 
genius. 


Paris has capitulated. -The Germans have 
occupied the forts against which they have 
fired so incessantly for weeks, and an armis- 
tice of three weeks’ duration has been declar- 
ed. As soon as the troops surrender, the city 
is to be revictualled. The National Assembly 
is to be called at once to meet at Bordeaux. 
Meanwhile Paris remains under the national 
guard. The Emperor will go to Berlin at once. 
The rejoicing in Berlin is great. Sermons 
were preached upon the news, which was an- 
nounced from the pulpits. 


A large island, one of the New Hebrides 
group, known by the name of Aurora Island. 
Any information respecting it thankfully re- 
ceived by the owners. The loss was first dis- 
covered by Capt. Plock, of the bark “Adolphe,” 
bound from Iquique to London, who states 
that while passing the New Hebrides Islands 
he discovered that Aurora Island had entirely 
disappeared, and no trace of it was to be seen 
on the face of the ocean where it was before 
situated. Aurora was a fertile island, about 
thirty-six miles long and five broad, and was 
last seen in latitude 15°2/ south, and longitude 
168025! east. 








All Wanting Sewing-Machines 
ARE INVITED TO CALL ON 


WHITE, SMITH & Co., 


No. 11 Temple Place, 
And examine their stock of 


Sewing-Machines, 
WHICH IS THE BEST IN BOSTON. 


We sell our Machines for small 


MONTHLY CASH INSTALLMENTS. 


Cash customers will find it to their advantage to call 
onus. We have the finest sewing-machine rooms in 
Boston, and the largest stock of machines for pur- 
chasers to select from. We have also on hand the 


“ELLIPTIC” 


Machine, one of the best in the market; call and ex 
amine it before you purchase. REMEMBER THE 
PLACE! And call on or address 


White, Smith & Co., 


11 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON, 
Dec 10. 


Miss H. W. Merrill, 
TEACHER OF DRAWING AND PAINT- 
ING, 

34 Studio Bullding. 


3m 


May 21 ly 





LADIES, 


DO NOT FAIL TO SEE the February number of 
Demorest’s ILLustratep MonTHLy — the model 
Parlor ine, with splendid novelties, popular mu- 
Se, — poions, oe oy Ce afl tive fea- 
ures. beauty o' P , its of lit- 
erature, its fund of useful informa oa, its Srtistic and 
elegant engravings and fashion-plates, cannot be sur- 

; and the value of the PF aeyaas “= (including a 


utiful $5 chromo) is astonishing. Yearly, $3. Ad- 
W. JENNINGS Demorest, roadway, New 
York. Feb. 4. 





- ARTIFICIAL TEETH 


Inserted on a PATENT SOFT or FLEXIBLE RUB- 
BER for the inside of plates, making it easier and 
more secure than i ee er method. 

THE MOST DIFFICULT CASES SOLICITED, 


Teeth Extracted by the use of 
NITROUS OXYD GAS. 


Sawyer & Lane, 


SURGEON DENTISTS, 
12 Winter St., Boston, Mass, 

N. B. Dr. J. W. Sawyer has been appointed Sole 
Agent for the sale of OFFICE RIGHTS, for the N, E. 
States, for the 

PATENT SOFT OR FLEXIBLE RUBBER. 

July 2. ly 


New Human Hair Store. 


Ladies, there is more cheating in human hair than 
any other thing, but my Switches, Chignons, Curls, 
etc., are not made of diseased hair, nor deceitfully 
made up. P. BOGLIACCO, 

Dee, 2. 10t 48 Winter street, Room 5. 





‘ 
Woman's Medical College 
‘ OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Now. 128 and 130 Second Avenue, corner 
Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. - 

Students of this school can attend the clinics at 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Sec- 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue, New York City. 
Jan, 22. 





BRAMAN, SHAW & CoO., 
Importers of Sam’l Laycock & Sons’ 
ENGLISII LIAIR SEATING, 
AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


PARLOR SUITS, 


RECLINING CHAIRS, SOFAS, LOUNGES, &c 
No. 27 Sudbury, cor. Portland St., 


H. B. Braman. SuMNER‘APPLIN. 
D. W. Suaw. E. A. LAWRENCE. 
Dee. 17. BOSTON. 3m 





Mme. Demorest’s Stocking Sus- 


penders 
Entirely obviate the unpleasant, or, much worse, un 
healthy consequences of impeding the circulation by 
— the limbs with a band of elastic or other li 
ture. nm | require no buttons or sewing, but are in- 
stantly and conveniently attached, and are very dura- 
ble. No lady or child shonld be without these invalu- 
able Stocking “ws - ~y- Ladies’, 50 cents; Chil- 
dren’s, 87 cents. Mailed free. Address 
ae DEMOREST, 838 Broadway, New York. 
eb. 4. 


Dr. Windship’s Process 
Doubles strength in three inonths, promotes health 
to an equal degree, and is invaluable in the treatment 
of Asthma, Dyspepsia, Obesity, Pulmonary Phthisis 
(first stage), Chronic Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Torpor 
of Liver and Bowels, and General Debility. 

Office hours from 84 A.M. to7 P.M., at 851 Wasa- 
InaTONST., first door north of Boston Theatre. 

June 18, ly 


Whirlwind Carpet Sweeper. . 

It has no rotary brush or other machinery that wild 
wear or injure the carpet, and it does not raise the 
dustin the room. It accomplishes its work by cre- 
ating a strong current of air, which is made to. 
pass over the surface of the carpet into the ma- 
chine. It works close to the walls of the room, and, 
unlike the Rotary Sweepers, no broom is required in 
connection with it. SALESROOMS: 

Sept.3. 16 TEMPLE PLACE. ly 


ey 


E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 


THE OLD INDIAN DOCTOR, 
So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 
Office, 713 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS, 


Dr. SPEAR can be consulted at his office, 713 
Washi m street, Boston, or by Jetter, with stamp 
free of c , UPON ALL diseases. 

THOSE WHO HAVE FAILED TO BE CURED BY OTHER 
PHYSICIANS ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALL 
on Dr. SPEAR. 

Remember Dr. Spear can be consulte 
upon all Diseases. ly Jan 2. 


E, G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
CONVEYANCERS, 


No. 5 Pemberton Sq. (Room 23), Boston. 

Examination of Titles of Real Estate in all the 
Counties of the Commonwealth. Drafting of all kinds 
of Personal Estate. 











Instruments relating to Real and 

Copying done with neatness and dispatch. 

5 a G. STEVENS. Mary E. a. 
an 
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| which few ever outgrow. And after all, it is 


Woman's Journal. 


Sesten Chica go oni St. Louis February 11, 1871. and betrayal this blind faith causes. 





ANNUAL MEETING OF 





‘ born with women, and reciprocated by men,{ Mrs. Helen E. Starrett is the head of the Wo- 


man Suffrage .movement in this city. She is 


' best so, notwithstanding all the misleading | accomplishing a great deal by her efforts. She 


manages the lecture-courses of Lawrence and 


Leavenworth was in a delirium of delight, | Leavenworth, lectures herself, corresponds for 
THE NEW JERSEY the evening I was there, because in the great | the leading papers, has been the right hand of 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. | Senatorial contest that had just come off in | her husband in building up into prosperity a 
— the State Legislature at Topeka, one of its | Presbyterian church, of which he has been pas- 


The annual meeting of the New Jersey Wo- wealthy citizens, Mr. Caldwell, a nephew of 
man Suffrage Association will be held at the | simon Cameron, of Pennsylvania, had won the 
Opera House, Newark, on Wednesday, Febru- election. He is anew man in polities, and his 
ary 15, 1871. Lucy Stone, Celia Burleigh, H. | friends and advocates claim for him all the 

x > Rev. Mr. Ellis, | : 
B. Badinel, dase SS Powel, 5 | corruptibility of Aristides, and great wealth, 
John Whitehead, Esq., and others to be here- | which not only gilds virtue and wisdom, but, 
after announced, will address the meeting. | like charity, “covers a multitude of sins.” 
All the friends of Woman Suffrage are cor- | He does not drink, he does not smoke, he does 





dially invited to attend. 
Lucy Sten, President. 
Maky F. Davis, Chairman Ex. Com. 


eal 


OHIO WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 
A CALL 


To all earnest, active workers in the cause | 
of Woman Suffrage in Ohio, whether men or | 


women, we send through the WomAn’s JouR- 
NAL a kindly greeting; urging you to united 
active, persistent efforts, this year, in an organ- 
ized form. Let all such, from each and every 
county and town in the State, report their 
names, and the names of President and Sec- 
retary ofeach society to the Executive Commit- 
tee. Indue time you will be furnished with the 
plan of this year’s “campaign.”” We mean 

R. A. S. JANNEY, 
Chairman Ex. Committee. 
Cotvumsts, O., Jan. 25, 1871. 


work. 











EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


HvmMsovpt, KAn., Feb. 2, 1870. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

I have been to Kansas City and— “still 
live!” It is indeed a wonderful town. Not 
yet five years old,and containing a popula- 
tion of from 30,000 to 35,000, with streets and 
blocks of substantially-built brick buildings, 
first-class hotels, handsome churches and resi- 
dences, a center of converging railroads from 
all parts of the country, and with a constantly 
increasing and very profitable trade from the 
Missouri Valley. This trade enriches its young 
merchants so rapidly that they become insane- 
ly extravagant in speech, manners, pleasures, 
expenditures and expectations. It is emphat- 
ically a “city set on a hill”—or, rather, a series 
of hills or bluffs—in which every house of any 
pretentions is set on a hillof its own. The 
streets all climb up the bluffs, or wind down 
from them, and the way the prairie winds, 
that sweepin force from the Rocky Moun- 
tains, go tearing through them is an amazement 
and an affliction to the unaccustomed pedes- 
trian. I felt as if perched in the eyrie of an 
eagle all the while I wasin the town, and, de- 
spite my corporeal substance, a little fearful of 
being whisked into the air like a witch ona 
broomstick, as I breasted the mad snow-storm 
that confronted me on my return from the 
lecture hall. It is a lively town—this Kansas 
City—as well as famous for business. Two 
theaters in full blast, saloons to the right of 


you, saloons to the left of you, also in full blast, | 
two rival courses of lectures, concerts ad libi- | 


tum, and, the night I was there, a ball at the 
hotel where I was quartered, which lasted un- 
til the “wee sma’ hours ayant the twal”’—all 
these are subsidized to help sustain the spirits 
of the people of Kansas City, and to console 
them in their rush through this vale of tears. 
I should call this city “New Chicago,’’ but 
that I hear of a town in Kansas which has as- 
sumed the name, and aspires to the ac- 
tivity, wealth and growth of its big Illinois 
namesake. If anybody enjoys a spiritual and 
mental condition which may be symbolized 
by an egg when it is being beaten to a 
froth, then Kansas City is the place for 
him. Or. if anybody believes the perfection of 


earthly bliss to be attained in a series of fran- 
| ing up like magic beside the railways, you 


tic somersaults, now from wealth to poverty, 





not swear, he goes regularly to chureh, he has 
the manners of agentleman. His enemies, on 
the contrary, stoutly assert that he is a mem- 


| ber of one of the railroad rings of the country, 
which not alone seek to intluence the govern- | 


ment, but actually form a part of it, and that 
he bought his seat in Congress, just a3 a man 
buys and pays for a seat in a stage-coach. 
And publicly and privately, they give you the 
ugly details, with very disagreeable minute- 
ness as to persons, places and prices. How- 
ever that may be, Leavenworth went mad 
over his election, giving itself up to the ring- 
ing of bells, the firing of guns, the lighting of 
bonfires, hurrahing through the streets, with 
other big-boyish demonstratious of joy. There 
are many friends and advocates of Woman 
Suffrage in Leavenworth, who are untiring in 
their devotion to the cause. The removal 
of Dr. Alice B.Stockham to this city from 
Lafayette, Indiana, has given them additional 
strength, for though she is but one, numerical- 
ly, her earnestness, cheerfulness and general 
popularity quadruple her power. Both her 
husband and herself are practicing physicians, 
each with a large and separate practice, and 
it would be difficult to find a more united or 
happier married pair. Immediately, on my 
first entrance into Kansas, I am told that the 
WomaAn’s JOURNAL has made a great mis- 
take in claiming Gov. Claflin as the first Gov- 
ernor who has recommended Woman Suffragep 
that Gov. Harvey, of Kansas, recommended 
Woman Suffrage to the Kansas Legislature 
two years ago—repeated the recommendation 
last year—and has re-repeated it in his annual 
message delivered three weeks since. On look- 
ing over his three annual messages, I find this 
to be so. Here is what he has said in his last 
message :— 

I have never been able to perceive the ne- 
cessity for,nor justice of, excluding from the suf- 
frage good citizens of mature judgment and 
patriotic purposes, simply because they were 
not “white males.” ‘A art of this peculiar 
qualification has been denned with lately, 
and I think the other part soon will be, with- 
out arousing much political or personal ran- 
cor. But let us not forget that the best re- 
forms are sometimes injudiciously advocated, 
as well as thoughtlessly opposed. Reform in 
this matter isno longer regarded as a danger- 
ous innovation, and the principal argument 
urged against it is the alleged disinclination of 


the greater portion of the disfranchised to ex- 
ercise the right of suffrage. 


Leavenworth is a pleasing city in its exte- 
rior. Its streets are broad, many of its resi- 
dences are magnificent, there is sufficient 
grade to give perfect drainage, and from its 
heights the vision stretches away over rolling 
prairie, winding river, and belts of timber, re- 
minding one of the land of promise shown to 
Moses from the top of Pisgah. 

LAWRENCE 
is acity to which every Massachusetts heart 
goes outin greeting. It is an Eastern town, 
transplanted to the prairie, where it has taken 
root, and is growing broader, grander and more 
thrifty. Every other person you meet was 
born in New England, and they question you 
concerning places, and people and events, 
with as intelligent inquiry as though they had 
emigrated hither within the month. The mo- 
ment you set foot in Kansas, coming from Mis- 
souri, you feel the change in the mental and 
moral atmosphere. In the intelligent faces of 
the men and women you ride with, in their 
dress, manners and language, in the appear- 
ance of the little towns along the route, spring: 


and from poverty to wealth, let him move to | read the evidences of a higher civilization, and 


this rushing. bustling Missouri town. 
LEAVENWORTH 


| anobler class of pioneers, than are found in 
| Missouri. 


In the smallest settlements there 


has not grown much during the last five , are churches and school-houses. Iam charm- 
years. It throve immensely during the war, | €d with all I see and hear, with the State it- 
but has barely held its own since. I started | Self, and especially with Lawrence. It is large- 
early from Kansas City, only two hours’ ride | ly a brick city, with magnificent churches, 


to Leavenworth, intending to have a long day | splendid blocks of stores, handsome dwellings, | 
there. But by following, unquestioningly, the | 
leadership of three men,I got into trouble, as | 


many another woman has done, in like man- 


ner. They were going to Leavenworth, like | 


myself, and assured me that the train into 
which they led the way, I foolishly following, 
went thither direct. No one was at hand, as 
at Eastern depots, to tell us which of the 
many trains to take that were standing on 
the track, their locomotives puffing, snorting, 
and blowing off steam, in au apparent agony 
of haste. The conductor notified us, when 
half-a-duzen miles from Kansas City, that we 
were on the wrong train. And to reach Leay- 
enworth at all, for my evening appointment, I 
was obliged to ride from 9 A. M. till 5 P. M. 
and to pay for the same $11, instead of $2.20, 





and superb school-houses. The State Univer- 
sity is located here, and its beautiful buildings 
are being erected on the crest of the highest 
hill in the city, from whence the view that 
stretches before one is charming beyond lan- 
guage to describe. Massachusetts street, burn- 
ed by Quautrell and his cut-throats, is rebuilt 
substantially and finely. I have listened with 
fresh and thrilling interest to the fearful de- 
tails of that never-to-be-furgotten raid, as they 
have been recited by women, who were driven 
from their homes, who saw men shot dead in 
their doorways, assisted husbands and fathers 
to hide in the vast corn-fields, and under heaps 
of debris, and then, while their houses were 
wrapped in flames, took their frightened and 
helpless children by the hand and made their 


: 


tor for some years, and withal is the mistress 
of a large household, a devoted, happy wife and 
mother. Sunny as a day in June, never los- 
ing heart or temper, versatile in ability and 


Christian graces, the sagacity of Solon, the in- | resources, always judicious and wise in her 


efforts, she may in all cases be depended upon 
to do the right thing in the best way. I hear 
Mrs, Cutler mentioned here and elsewhere 
with large appreciation. She went through 
Kansas, lecturing and holding meetings on her 
way to California. From Lawrence, where I 
felt wholly at home and have formed many 


| pleasant acquaintances, I went to 


| 


TOPEKA, 
the State capital. The Legislature was not in 
session. It immediately adjourned on the 
close of the “Senatorial fight,” as everybody 
here calls it, which resulted in the election of 
Mr. Caldwell. It had only been in session two 
or three weeks. What was the object of the 
adjournment I could not learn, but suppose it 
was to give the members an opportunity to re- 
pair damages. The proprietors of the Tefft 
House certainly needed the adjournment for 
that purpose, and I found them repairing dam- 
ages, mending chairs, tables, &c., broken in 
the “Senatorial fight.’’ The condition of the 
room which was assigned me was apologized for 
by the chamber-maid, who said, “Everything 
has been upset by the ‘Senatorial fight.’” It 
may be that like Caleb Balderstone’s fire in 
the “Bride of Lammermoor” this “Senatorial 
fight” was made the scape-goat of more vandal- 
ism than belonged to it; otherwise, one must 
conclude that it was a very smashing occa- 


sion. 

Topeka is laid out on a grand scale, located 
on an elevated tableland, with broad streets, 
which are already beautified with buildings ofa 
superior architecture. One of these is a large 
public school-house, perfect in all its appoint- 
ments, with every modern improvement, 
which is not second to the famous “Hayes 
School” building in Chicago, considered the 
best school-house in the country. The same 
architect planned both. Through the courte- 
sy of the Principal, Professor Banfield, a New 
England man, and accomplished and practical 
educator, I went through this perfect school- 
house. The amount of money spent on school- 
buildings in Kansas is very great. As soon 
as a town makes up its mind tolive—and they 
are all very plucky in this respect—up goes a 
first-class school-house, always built with ref- 
erence to the future growth of the place. A 
little town called Manhattan has just voted 
not to build at present, as it can only afford a 
$15,000 school-building this year. So it will 
make its primitive accommodations answer 
till it can put twice that sum into the edifice. 
Hon. Mr. Smallwood, Secretary of State, told 
me that Wathena, the town where he lives, 
with a population of 1000, has just completed 
a $30,000 school-house. 

One wing of the Capitol building is complet- 
ed, and isvery handsome. A large, first-class 
hotel is nearly finished, which is much need- 


ed. A new Opera House, of great beauty in its | © 


interior, with all conveniences and the proper 
belongings, and in which the law of acoustics 
has been rigidly observed, has just been com- 
pleted. One speaks in it with perfect ease. 
Both the Enrolling and Engrossing Clerks of 
the Legislature are women, as they have been 
for some years. Miss Rebecca Henry, a former 
Engrossing Clerk of the House, a bright little 
woman, who has lectured considerably in the 
West, still resides here, but is now the wife of 
C. W. Hayes, Esq. Mr. Hayes has managed the 
popular course of lectures in Missouri and 
Kansas this winter, and made them a success 
in the face of great discouragements, Gough, 
Anna Dickinson, Robert Collyer, and others, 
being among the lecturers. 
EMPORIA 


was my next destination, a thriving town on |° 


the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Road, 
numbering a population of 3000. Here they 
have a Normal School, a good hall, churches, 
brick buildings, and the other inevitable et 
ceteras of these go-ahead Kansastowns One 
thing it has not. It has no public bar, saloon 
or groggery. The town refuses to grant to 
any person a license to sell liquor—and who- 
ever undertakes to sell without alicense soon 
“comes to grief.” I was the guest of acharm- 
ing Eastern family, whose eldest daughter, 
now a comely young matron, was graduated 
from Dr. Dio Lewis’ school at Lexington, 
Mass. Their home possesses as much refine- 
ment and beauty as when they lived in the 
East, and here, on the outskirts of civilized 
life, they are given to their old, elegant hospi- 
tality. So rapidly is Kansas filling up, and 
trade developing, that the dry-goods store of 
my friend, this last year, sold $95,000 worth of 
goods, many loads going into settlements from 
thirty to two hundred miles distant. A fair- 


haired, sweet-faced lady came from a distance 


of fifleen or sixteen miles, to call on me, to in- 
quire concerning her Boston relatives, prom- 





inent members of the New England Women’s 


HUMBOLDT 

was the only town in Kansas where they did 
not choose a Woman Suffrage lecture. Here, 
they preferred some other subject, while in all 
other towns they would have the “woman 
question” discussed, and no other, except 
where I have been a second time to a place. 
Humboldt is on the Missouri, Kansas and 
Texas Road, and is only fifty miles from the 
southern boundary of the State, and from the 
Indian Territory. It is a very new town, on 
the Neosho River, with 1600 inhabitants. It 
has just commenced the erection of substan- 
tial buildings, something bette: than the tem- 
porary cabins that spring up at first. It has a 
good-sized and handsome new hall, commodi- 
ous, and easy to speak in, and a large stone 
hotel in process of erection. The hotel in 
which I am accommodated to-night is of the 
most primitive kind. Not one of its cham- 
bers can be warmed, nor can one go down into 
its little seven-by-nine sitting-room to the fire, 
for the floor is covered with sleeping men. 
The partitions of the sleeping-rooms are of the 
thinnest board, through which I can even 
hear the sleeping occupants of the chambers 
breathe. I had been in my room for two 
hours, vainly trying, half frozen, to coax sleep 
to my bed of straw, when four men came to 
their room, opposite mine, and commenced 
discussing me and my lecture on “Queen Eliz- 
abeth” delivered that evening. The transom 
windows over the doors were all out—if they 
had ever been in—and so for an hour I listen- 
ed to a most entertaining discussion concern- 
ing my ability, my personal appearance, my 
age, with various speculations concerning my 
skill in domestic affairs, the goodness or bad- 
ness of my disposition, and other equally im- 
portant points. Who says that women mo- 
nopolize the gossip of the community ? 

Three of them had quite settled it among 
themselves that I never wrote my lecture— 
that was impossible! Somebody had told 
them that my husband was a smart man—a 
“presiding elder’—and he had written the 
lecture, which I had “learnt by heart.” It 
was some consolation that they allowed the 
credit of the lecture to reside in the family. 
The fourth one, who had also joined in the 
talk, and who said “he was raised in old Ken- 
tuck,” now became my champion. 

“He'd be derned if he didn’t b’lieve that 
woman was smart ’nuff to write her own lec- 
ter. He couldn’t read nor write—never could 
learn it—but he was great on figgers, and 
that’s how he’d come to make money. He’d 
carry the derned’st heap of figgers in his 
head of any feller they ever see. None of 
these railroad chaps could cheat him—he 
could tell to onct how many yards of earth 
he’d got out, and how much it come to. But 
he couldn't read nor write. He’d got a little 
woman for a wife, though, and, Lord! she could 
read an’ write anything. He’d lick any feller 
that said his wife couldn’t write anything, for 
he’d jest sot beside her, and seen her do it. 
And he’d lick any feller that said she didn’t 
know ‘nuff to vote, too. She knew more’n he 
did, and he could vote, and she couldn’t, and 
it was a derned shame! And when he knew 
what his little woman could do, you couldn’t 
make him b’lieve that that woman didn’t 
know enough to write her own lecter.” 

I dallied over the unpalatable vreakfast the 
next morning, listening to the voices of my 
table companions, hoping to discover thus 
my “Kentuck” champion, having resolved to 
make his acquaintance. But he was not there 
—the others were, but they were stolid, heavy 
fellows. Humboldt is the terminus of my 
Western trip—to-morrow, very gladly, I turn 
my face homeward, lecturing along the route, 
which is the latest method of “working one’s 
passage.” M. A. L. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 
On Monday, Feb. 13th, Edw. E. Hale will 
read before the New England Woman’s Club, 


afiessay on Homes for the People. Hour, 4.50 


*A proposition to amend the State Constitu- 
tion, by striking out the words “white male,” 
is pending in the Kansas Legislature, and a 
friend writes us from that State, that it will 
probably be adopted. 

Lucy Stone has received a draft for five 
hundred dollars, a donation to the Woman 
Suffrage cause, from Josiah Henshaw of West 
Brookfield, Mass., to be used by her, at her dis- 
cretion, for the benefit of the cause. 

Several interesting and valuable articles 
will be found on the inside pages of this issue ; 
among them, a thorough review of the Wash- 
ington remonstrants, headed by Mrs. Gener- 
al Sherman, against Woman Suffrage. 

We published last week the names of the 
Executive Committee of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association. The following 


| names by mistake were omitted: Rev. J. T. 


Sargent and Mrs. Nina Moore. These per- 
sons were elected members of the Executive 





Committee. 

The recent Woman Suffrage agitation in 
Congress has brought out a very able minori- 
| ty report trom Representatives Butler and 
| Loughridge, in favor of the franchise being 


the regular fare. Shall I ever trust men | way outinto belts of timber, or to remote and | Club, whom she had not seen for fifteen or | extended to woman. We shall try and lay 
again? Most likely. It isan amiable weakness | unattacked farm-houses. 


| sixteen years. 


| the entire document before our readers. Tens 





of thousands of copies are being distributed 
over the country. 


Mr. Theodore Tilton’s circular announcing 
his purpose of establishing a new journal is 
brief and to the point. It states that the 
Golden Age will be “devoted to the free dis- 
cussion of all living questions in church, state, 
society, literature, art and moral reform”; that 
it will be published every Wednesday in New 
York at three dollars a year; that the entire 
editorial labors of Mr. Tilton will be devoted 
to it; and asks those wishing to subscribe to 
“send their names, with the money, immedi- 
ately” to the editor’s postoffice box. 

Mrs. M. E. Post, a lady from Wyoming Ter- 
ritory, recently attended a Woman Suffrage 
Convention in Washington, and among other 
things said she had voted and beer voted for; 
had lately been to the polls with men, and had 
found them very much more polite and quiet 
than formerly; had been to all kinds of politi- 
cal meetings, had electioneered, and does not 
feel unsexed. She stated that she has a hus- 
band, and that he is a Democrat; she herself 
is a Republican, yet, strange as it may seem, 
there is no difference as far as family harmony 
is concerned; they have not been separated. 


A Washington correspondent of the Phila- 
delphia Press says that when the recent re- 
monstrance was taken to the wife of one of 
the present Cabinet officers she replied :— 


“T have all the rights I want; I find more 
than I can do in my own sphere of duties, but 
this subject is too deep and too broad to be act- 
ed upon, except after the most serious reflec- 
tion. Although I coincide with Catharine 
Beecher’s views, I think it of little conse- 
quence that the country should know it, and 
if we come out with our petitions we are do- 
ing exactly that which we so much condemn 
in the strong-minded. Besides, I dare not ac- 
cept the a of speaking for the poor 
and lowly of my own sex. Let them talk if 
they want to; this is a free country, and they 
have a right to be heard.” 

The following comes to us from Kansas, in 
regard to one who would not take the Chicago 
Advance as a gift:— 


The other day I was at the house of Prof. 
——. A maiden sister, who has labored six 
years in the Master’s vineyard on mission- 
ary ground, is visiting him in quest of health. 
Said Mr. ——, “It is January. I must send 
for my periodicals for the year. I'd like to 
take one for you, sister—what shall it be, 
the Advance?” 

Miss M.—*No, sir.” 

Mr.—.—*Why! why not—it is a good re- 
ligious negeres, don’t you think?” 

Miss M.—“Perhaps so—but it is constantly 
hurling billets at women, and I chance to be- 
long to that unfortunate class; consequently, 
should be continually hit.’’ 

A wealthy lady in New England, a life-long 
sufferer from disease of the heart, wished that 
a portion of her property should go to the 
promotion of medical knowledge, in such a 
direction that other like sufferers might be re- 
lieved. She devised to a prominent institu- 
tion a sum to endow a professorship. As the 
faculty of the university included a profes- 
sor whose functions covered the ground, the 
“Dons” construed the professorship to mean 
a professorship of the affections! And the 
medical benefaction now supports a chaplain 
and moral instructor. Probably the money 
is well bestowed, but it is not appropriated as 
the devisor intended. 


Large numbers of papers, all over the coun- 
try, have spoken of the handsome appearance 
of our JOURNAL, and the ability exhibited in 
its management. We say this in the absence 
of the editor, who will be at her post next 
week. We insert the following, which we 
find in the last Independent :— 

The WoMAN’s JOURNAL, having attained 
an extensive circulation and a fine represen- 
tative position as an advocate of the equal 
rights of women, has added to its size, so that 
it gives forty columns, instead of thirty-two. 
Its managing editor, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 
is a lady of rare ability and large experience ; 
and its associate editors, Mrs. Howe, Mrs. 
Stone, Mr. Blackwell and Col. Higginson, 
make a staff such as few papers can boast. 

A delegation of ladies from the Woman 
Suffrage Association presented a memorial to 
the Missouri Legislature last week, asking 
that body to memorialize Congress to submit 
a Sixteenth Amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution, granting suffrage to women. The 
House referred the memorial to the Committee 
on Federal Relations. The delegation called on 
Governor Brown to ascertain his position on 
the question. He replied that he was not pre- 
pared at the present time to take any decided 
ground on the subject; that he regretted to 
see so many differences between the ladies en- 
gaged in the movement, and that there were 
some phases of the subject affecting family re- 
lations about which he desired more fully to 
satisfy himself. 


The following shows that women, long ago, 
occupied important positions of trust and 
honor, and with much credit to themselves :— 

Gordon, in his “Antiquities of Parliament,” 
says: “The ladies of birth and quality sat in 
council with the Saxon witas.” *‘‘The Abbess 
Hilda,” says Bede, “presided in an ecclesias- 
tical synod.” In Weightred’s great council at 
Baconfield, A. D. 694, the abbesses sat and de- 





liberated ; and five of them signed decrees of 


that council, along with the king, the bishops, 
and nobles. King Edgar’s charter tc the 
Abby of Crowland, A.D. 961, was with the con- 
sent of the nobles and abbesses who signed 


| the charter. In Henry IIL.’s and Edward I.’s 


time four abbesses were summoned to Par- 
liament—namely, of Shaftesbury, Berking, St. 
Mary of Winchester, and of Wilton. In the 


| 35th of Edward II]. were summoned by writ 
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to Parliament, to appear there by their proxies 
—namely, Mary, Countess of Norfulk: Alie- 
nor, Countess of Ormand; Anna Dispensetz- 
Philippa, Countess of March; Johana Fike: 
water; Agnetta, Countess of Pembroke; 
Mary de St. Paul; Mary de Roos; Matilda, 
Countess of Oxford; and Catherine, Countess 
of Athol. These ladies were called ad coilo- 
quium tractatum by their proxies—a privilege 

culiar to the peerage to appear and sit 

y proxy.—Timbs’s “Things not Generally 
Known.” 

Speaking ofthe recent effort in Congress to 
have woman’s right to the ballot declared, the 
Nation, in its last issue, has a characteristic 
article on the subject which is in the Chicago- 
Times—Police-Gazette style. We give the 
following as a sample of its dignified and gen- 
tlemanly effort :— 

The cause has, however, made solid gains 
at Washington by having got a debate and an 
adverse vote on the proposal to establish fe- 
male suffrage in the District, and by getting 
this adverse report from the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. What the friends of the movement 
desire above all things is noise, whether the 
result be victory or defeat—feeling very much 
like the Irishman who, when his lawyer re- 
turned him the fee, telling him he had no 
chances, and that there was no use in his ap- 
pearing, cried: “Keep it, anyhow, an’ make 
the coort ring!” 

Asthe Nation helps augment the noise, it 
js not without its use, so one problem is solved. 
The ways of Providence are sometimes myste- 
rious, and feeble instrumentalities are some_ 
times employed to bring about good results. 
God sends by whom he will send, and some- 
times the weak things of the world are chosen 
to confound the wise! We appreciate the 
noisy effort of the Nation. Let it blow! 


The telegraph brings us the following news: 

Catherine E. Beecher publishes a card de- 
nying the report that she now favors Woman 
Suffrage, and adds: “This is not true of me 
or of a large majority of my family and per- 
sonal friends, most of whom wouid regard 
such a measure as an act of injustice and op- 
pression, forcing conscientious women to as- 
sume the responsibilities of the civil state 
when they can 30 imperfectly meet many and 
more important duties of the family state, and 
its connected ministries of instruction and be- 
nevolence.” 

If we remember rightly, Henry Ward 
Beecher, Rev. Dr. Edward Beecher, Mrs. Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe, and Mrs. Isabella Beecher 
Hooker, are in favor of Woman Suffrage, and 
if that is not a pretty big majority of the 
“Beecher family,’ then we will give it up. 

The woman movement does not attempt to 
“force conscientious women to assume the re- 
sponsibilities of the civil state,” as Miss Cath- 
erine Beecher states. No man is forced to 
vote. Itis a voluntary act—every male citizen 
can do as he pleases in this respect. All we 
ask is, that women have the same oppor- 
tunity to vote that men have, and all can ex- 
ercise the privilege or not. Noone proposes 
to make the franchise a compulsory act. Let 
women have the same rights and freedom that 
men have. 

The Charlestown, S. C., Daily Republican, of 
January 25th, contains a report of a Woman 
Suffrage Convention recently held in Colum- 
bia, S. C., from which we learn the following 
facts in regard to a State organization. 

A Constitution was submitted for this new 
association by Miss K. Rollin, and after some 
discussion adopted. It provides for the gov- 
ernment of the society and its branches, and 
specifies the mode in which members shall be 
admitted to them. 

The following cheering letter from his Ex- 
cellency Governor Scott was read for the 
meeting :— 

EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, COLUMBIA, } 


Jan. 19, 1871. 
Miss L. M. Rollin :— 

I have the honor to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your invitation to be present at the 
preliminary organization of the Association for 
the assertion of Woman’s Rights in this State, 
and regret that the pressure of public duties 

prectudes my indulging myself in that pleasure. 

assured, however, that the cause has my 
warmest sympathy, and I indulge the hope 
that the time is not far distant when women 
shall be the peer of man in political rights, as 
she is peerless in all others, and when she will 
be able to reclaim some of those privileges 
that are now monopolized by the sterner sex. 
I have the honor to be, very respectfully, etc., 

R. K. Scott, Governor. 

A nomination of officers was attended with 
the following result: President, Gov. R. K- 
Scott; Vice Presidents, Hon. B. F. Whit- 
temore, Hon. G. F. McIntyre, Gen. W. J, 
Whipper, Mrs. R. C. DeLarge, Hon. D. H. 
Chamberlain, Mrs, A. J. Ransier, and Mrs, R. 
K. Scott; Secretary, Miss K. Rollin; Treasur- 
er, Mrs. K. Harris. 

The Bellefontaine (Ohio) Republican comes 
to us with a notice of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
marked for our eye. We give the following 
extract, for the purpose of correcting the mis- 
take of the editors on one point :— 

_ The paper is ably edited, and those who are 
interested in the woman’s rights question, and 
wish to be posted, ought to take it. Our sym- 
pathies are with the righters, in everything 
but their advocacy of a change in the mar- 
riage relation; that is not scriptural, and 
would inevitably bring more hardship, suffer- 
ing and oppression on woman than all the re- 
forms that have been proposed in her favor 
could counterbalance; to say nothing of the 
evil it would bring upon society in general. 
Woman has always been deprived of her 
rights. Only where Christianity prevails has 
her condition been ameliorated, and a desire 
been shown to do her justice. In Christian 
tands there has been a gradual progression—a 
gradual elevation of woman to her true posi- 
tion—as the truths of Christianity have been 





accepted, understood, and practiced in their 
true spirit. And she will only find her safety 
and her rights in the triumph of gospel princi- 
ples. We therefore deplore the loose ideas of 
the marriage relation that are advanced by 
many of the leaders in this woman’s rights 
movement. 


While we fully agree with what is here said 
in regard to the influence of Christianity, and 
deplore the “loose ideas of the ‘marriage rela- 
tion which are advanced” by some who advyo- 
cate Woman Suffrage, we take this occasion to 
Say once more, that no cause is to be judged 
by the wild and erratic views of any person. 
There are extremists in all parties, political and 
religious, and it is manifestly unjust to hold 
any cause, or any reform, responsible, because 
of the extreme opinions of any individual who 
is in sympathy with it. An association is re- 
sponsible only for what is laid down in its plat- 
form of principles. 

The “American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion,” at its last annual meeting, defined its 
position on the marriage question, in the fol- 
lowing resolution :— 

Resolved, That the ballot for woman means 
stability for the marriage relation, stability for 
the home, and stability for our republican 
form of government. 

This was done to show to the world, that it 
did not sympathize with the loose views on 
“marriage and divorce” which had been ad- 
vocated by a few individuals who believed in 
the suffrage for woman. We say to the edi- 
tor of the Republican, that the “American As- 
sociation” advocates no change in the “mar- 
riage relation,” and that it is to be judged by 
the principles it announces, and not by the er- 
ratic opinions of any parties who may believe 
in woman’s enfranchisement. You might as 
well hold Christianity responsible for the wick- 
ed opinions of Judas, and the cursing and 
swearing of Peter, and the numerous vagaries 
of those who profess to accept it. - 


The Washington Chronicle brings to us an 
account of the brilliant receptions of several of 
the fashionable ladies of that gay city—the 
wives of our representative men—who recent- 
ly sent a remonstrance against Woman Suf- 
frage to the United States Senate, assigning 
as areason, that the ballot would bring “addi- 
tional burdens unsuited to the physical organi- 
zation of women.” Let us see what these la- 
dies are doing, what examples they set, and 
what burdens they impose on their own “physi- 
cal organizations.” We quote from the Chron- 
icle :— 

Carriages were driven pell-mell hither and 
thither in all directions, filled with richly 
dressed ladies; and those who were not so 
richly clad, or had no one at their dispos- 
al, took the public vehicles that furnish trans- 

rtation for five cents; while some, still less 

ortunate, wended their way on foot. Bein 
of the latter class, we followed the throng an 
were first at 

MRS, VICE-PRESIDENT COLFAX’S, 

We found Mrs. Colfax richly clad in a beau- 
tiful white merino en train, with sash of same 
material, all trimmed with heavy folds of dark 
cherry-colored velvet, white point lace ruche 
trimmings, hair plain in front, curls behind, 
jewels of plain gold. 

MRS. SPEAKER BLAINE 
was receiving her friends in fine style, dressed 
in a light figured and striped silk dress, en 
train, with an overskirt of purple silk, en pan- 
ier, trimmings of waist and neck heavy white 
point lace; hair plain; jewels of gold and dia- 
monds. 

As usual at this mansion at receptions, a 
fine array of tempting eatables and drinkables 
was presented for the use of those who call- 
ed, and right well were they used by the 
throng that were received by the popular host- 
ess. 

MRS. SECRETARY FISII 
was “at home” in grand style, attired in a black 
rep silk, en train, with overskirt of same ma- 
terial, en panier, with heavy black lace and 
fringe trimmings; white point lace neck trim- 
mings; hair in curis, ornamented with natu- 
- flowers and evergreens; jewels, rich cor- 
al. 
Here also, were the good things to eat and 
drink provided in great abundance. 

MRS. SECRETARY DELANO 

received many friends, and provided splendid- 
ly tor the wants of both mind and body. She 
was dressed in a black Lyons velvet en train, 
trimmed with heavy black lace; white lace 
neck trimmings; hair perfectly plain; jewels 
of plain gold. 

MRS. GEN. SHERMAN 
was, of course, not a bit behind the rest. She 
received her friends as usual in fine style, 
dressed in a pearl-colored silk, en train, high 
corsage, white Valenciennes lace trimmings ; 
hair perfectly plain, and jewels of plain gold. 


We might fill a column or two of this same 
sort, but this must suffice. When reference is 
made here to the “drinkables” and the ‘‘good 
things to eat and drink,” we all know what is 
meant—the intoxicating liquors which were 
provided by these “ladies’’ for their guests! 
These are Christian women, who give moral 
tone to fashionable society, who set an example 
to the youth ofour country. These are the “la- 
dies” who tell us in their remonstrance that the 
ballot will bring burdens to women “‘unsuited to 
their physical organizations.” Ifany lady can 
bear the burdens here spoken of, we should 
think she had sufficient strength to carry a bal- 
lot to the polls! If these fashionable burdens 
are not unsuited to their physical organizations, 
surely suffrage cannot be. Or,are their bur- 
dens now so heavy that they can bear no 
more? 

These are the “ladies” who profess to speak 





for the workingwomen of our country, and tell 
us that the ballot would prove injurious to | 
their interests. What do they know of the 
poor, toiling women of ourland? These fash- 
ionable ladies at Washington put the intoxi- 


cating cup to the lips of their visitors, that 
cup which brings woe and wretchedness to 
thousands of poor women, all over our land. 
These are the “ladies,” who oppose Woman 
Suffrage—woman’s emancipation and the prog- 
ress of humanity. 





THE XIVTH AND XVTH AMENDMENTS-. 
RIGHT OF SUFFRAGE UNDER THEM. 


Mrs. Woodhull’s memorial to Congress ask- 
ing for the enactment of such laws as shall be 
necessary for carrying into execution the right 
vested by the Constitution in citizens of the 
United States, to vote, without distinction of 
sex, has perhaps received less attention than it 
deserves from the friends of Woman Suffrage: 
It has been recently pressed upon the atten- 
tion of Congress, with what success remains to 
be seen. 

We shall not state the argument in Mrs. 
Woodhull’s own language, because we are not 
quite able to follow her process to her conclu- 
sion. We trust others may do so. Let us 
state the argument as it lies in our own mind: 

The Fourteenth Amendment declared, for 
the first time, who were citizens. Here is its 
language :— 

“All persons born or naturalized in the Uni- 
ted States, and subject to the jurisdiction there- 
of, are citizens of the United States, and of the 
State wherein they reside.” 

Women, then, who were born or naturalized 
in the United States, are citizens thereof, and 
a woman thus born or naturalized, who re- 
sides in Massachusetts, is a citizen of Massa- 
chusetts, and women residing in other States 
are citizens of such States. 

The Fourteenth Amendment goes on to say: 
“No State shall make or enforce any law which 
shall abridge the privileges or immunities of 
citizens of the United States.” 

What is a privilege and what is an immuni- 
ty? It is evident that although neither of 
these words is, strictly speaking, synonymous 
with “right,” yet in the sense in which the 
word ‘‘privilege” is here used, general to all 
citizens, and not special to a class, it has sub- 
stantially the same meaning as right. Ifthere 
is a difference, and if rights are not included 
in this inhibition, it must be because the Con. 
stitution does not contemplate the possibility 
of any denial, by State law, of any right of acit- 
izen of the United States. 

The right or the privilege, then, of a citizen 
of the United States shall not be abridged by 
any State. No State shall make a new law or 
enforce an old one, abridging such right or 
privilege. The question next arises, is the ex- 
ercise of the right of suffrage a right or privi- 
lege of citizens of the United States? Clearly 
not of “all persons born or naturalized in the 
United States,” for it is manifestly necessary 
to fix some age, at least, the).attainment of 
which shall qualify a person for the suffrage, 
and it may be competent, for the purposes of 
identification, to make a certain period of res. 
idence a qualification, or the payment of a 
tax. These restrictions, not being infractions 
of natural right, may be regarded with favor 
and not prejudice. 

The question arises here, however, what 
would be the right of any woman, enfranchised 
by the laws of Massachusetts or any other 
State, in case she should become a resident of 
another State where laws had not been liber- 
alized? Take Mrs. Woodhull herself, for in- 
stance. She is a citizen of the United States. 
By State law, let us suppose, she has been made 
avoter. She has, in other words, the right, or 
the privilege, of a voter. Ifshe fixes her res- 
idence in Ohio, can she be deprived by any law 
of that State of the right to vote, after she has 
fullfilled such conditions, as to residence, tax- 
ation or education, as that State may impose ? 
And here properly may come in the point so 
forcibly made by Mr. Sumner in debating the 
question of negro suffrage. Mr. Sumner said 
color was not a qualification, for nobody could 
qualify under it. Soofsex. Then coulda wo- 
man, a voterin New York, be disfranchised 
for all time in Ohio, in spite of the declaration 
that ‘no State shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or immuni- 
ties of citizens of the United States”? We 
think not. If we are right, one important 
point is already gained. 

But this is aside from the main question, 
which is, has woman now the right of suffrage 
under the Constitution? We now come to 
the Fifteenth Amendment, which is as follows: 

“The right of citizens of the United States to 
vote shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States, or by any State, on account of 
race, color, or previous condition of servitude.” 

Here it is laid down with distinctness that 
there is such a thing in this country as the 
“right of suffrage,” a right which some of the 
“much-smattered” statesmen of the day are 
constantly denying. It is spoken of as a right 
common to citizens of the United States, of 
course within limits as to age, and other qual- 
ifications which can be surmounted. Now this 
amendment means simply, as we know from 
its history as well as its language, that no old 
law or new law, South or North, East or West, 
denying the right ofsuffrage to negroes, shall 
be valid. It was made to apply to the state of 
things in the rebel States and in, the States 
which retained black laws, and for the pur- 
pose of finishing the work of enfranchising the 
black race. It cannot be held, for a moment, 





to be a permission to abridge, or deny, on ac- | 
count of sex. To say to certain States, “You 
shall not exclude blacks,” is not to say, “You 
may exclude women.” By no means. Then 
why did not the people say, you shall not ex- 
clude anybody? Simply because there are 
“qualifications” which may be surmounted, 
and which it is entirely proper to demand. 
The disqualifications on account of sex, not 
surmountable, and being, in addition, contrary 
to natural right, cannot be justified by any 
possible use of language in this amendment. 
That disqualification must justify itself else- 
where, if at all. 

“The right to vote” is, as we said, clearly 
recognized and stated. Your slave laws, 
South Carolina, and your black laws, Ohio, 
which now encumber the statute-books, are 
null and void. You shall not defeat this 
“right” by any of your customs and traditions, 
which are hereby sweptaway. This is all that 





the;Fifteenth Amendment means. The “right 
to vote” remains to all “citizens of the United | 
States.” You shall not exclude black people, | 
but you may fix qualifications, not insurmount- 
able, as to age, residence or taxation. To say 
that under this permission to make certain 
qualifications, you may exclude women, is to 
admit that you may exclude for any other in- 
surmountable reason. Indeed you may, if 
this reasoning be allowed to have weight, per- 
mit the States to evade the law and prohibit 
woolly-headed men from voting, or thick- 
lipped persons, or flat-nused persons, and so 
permit them to nullify the Constitution, prac- 
tically though not literally, as to the blacks. 
The only safe, as well as the only sensible con- 
clusion, is that under this clause disqualifica- 
tions as to person are not permitted, but the 
right of citizens to vote must be held to be a 
sacred and natural one. 

This is in agreement with the spirit of the 
age, and, whatever may be the immediate con- 
clusions of the lawyers and judges, it must 
finally prevail. 

We are glad, then, to see the subject brought 
to the attention of Congress. We have no ex- 
pectation of any immediate decision by that 
body or by the courts, in favor of what is ob- 
viously the rational view, and we certainly can- 
not advise any relaxation of effort to amend 
the State Constitutions, for it is by effort in 
the States and among the people, mainly, that 
the reform will be accomplished, in a complete 
and satisfactory way. ° 


a ~~ <> - 


ABE MASSACHUSETTS MOTHERS PRO- 
TECTED? 


The fourth Section of the 109th Chapter of 
the General Statutes of Massachusetts is in- 
consistent with all other laws relative to the 
rights of married women, and is a disgrace 
and a foul blot upon our statute book. 

It is a remnant of the old law by which a 
married woman could hold no property, and 
had no control of her own affairs. 

The objectionable part of the statute alluded 
to provides that if a widow having children 
marries again, the children of the former hus- 
band can be taken away from her; neither she 
nor her husband can have any control over 
them without the consent of the guardian. 
She is considered politically dead and the 
children motherless. No matter how young, 
whether an infant in her arms, or a feeble, sick- 
ly child of tender age; be the mother ever so 
wealthy, ever so amiable, good and capable of 
educating, and caring for her children; be her 
husband ever so willing to receive the children 
with his family and treat them as his own; no 
matter how cruel and unnecessary the remov- 
al of the children from the mother. 

This law gives the guardian the power, and 
no court or any other authority in the State 
can prevent his removing said children at will. 
Not only so, but he can command all the forces 
in the State to aid him in his nefarious work. 

Ifhe has not strength of his own, he can 
command a writ of habeas corpus, and officers 
of the law to enforce it; by virtue of this law 
he can oblige the Supreme Court to place the 
children in his power. 

There is no exaggeration in these state- 
ments. The whole was exemplified in 1870 in 
the case of the Hathaway children, the most 
outrageous case that ever disgraced the annals 
of our courts. H. GLEASON. 


BUSINESS LETTERS. 


{All business letters will be acknowledged under 
this head, and correspondents who find their favors 
credited here will understand that, whatever their 
contents, they will receive attention. | 


Business letters received to Feb. 8th:— 

Mary 8S. Brown, Clara M. Gamwell, E. D. Burleigh, 
Mary M. Robinson, Carrie P. Lacoste, Mrs. J. B. 
Woodward, Harriet Owen, Lucy Fay, Emma M. 
Pond, Mrs. A. M. Metcalf, Laura J. Watkins, Mrs. 
E. M. Hutchinson, Rev. Samuel Scott, Smith & Mills, 
Mina L. Warfield, Josoph Howland, T. Fiala, E. A. 
Filley, E. C. M. Ladd, Sarah Vanderbeck, Juliann 
Halderman, Mrs. A. D. Ellis, Miss Lydia Ashman, 
Mrs. T. E. Beans, L. Mott, Mrs. Edw. Kyllman, Mrs. 
0. T. Goodson, Mrs. E. A. Hardy, Mrs. D.C. Gate- 
ly, Tusefa Y. Armijo, Susan ©. Crossman, Ellen L. 
Platt, Rev. C. Nightingale, Mrs. Mary J. Andrews, 
Mrs. C. W. Slagle, Mrs. T. J. Leavitt, Maria Mitchell, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Miller, M. S. Pomeroy, Mrs. James 
Millkin, John Longstreth, W. H. H. Wilcox, E. M. 
Higbee, Mattie and Maggie O’Neale, Mary E. Lane, 
Helen M. Jarvis, Lucinda L. Darling. 

Ir Witt Cosr but fifty cents for a bottle of the 
famous Halford Table Sauce. It can be had of any 
first-class grocer. All who use it are references as to 


























its merits. 





Chickering & Sons’ 
Piano-Fortes. 






Cross of the 
pue 


FIRST GRAND PRIZE! 


HIGHEST AWARD. 
74 First Premiums at Exhibitions 


—IN THE — 


UNITED STATES, LONDON AND PARIS 


“Department of State, Washington, May 9, 1868. 

To Chickering & Sons, Boston; Birs—The Depart- 
ment has recaived 
One Gold Medal, One Cross of the Legion 

of Honor, 
awarded to your firm for Pianos at the Paris Univer- 
sal Exposition, 1867, and will deliver the same. 
I am, sirs, your obedient servant, 
(Signed,) WM. H. SEWARD.” 
Official American List. 

Printed at Washington, Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1868, by Hon. N. M. Beckwith, Commissioner- 
General and President of the Commiasio « 

This List of-Awards, under the head of Gold Med- 
als, has the following words :— 

“Chickering & Sons, New York and Boston Pianos. 
To this Gold Medal was added, by the Emperor, the 
Cross of Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. Stein- 
way & Sons, New York City: Pianos,” 

PaRIs, October, 1867. 

“The highest recognition obtained by any contri- 
butors of Pinos was awarded to your firm—Chickering 


& Sons. 

(Signed,) J. M. USHER.” 
Commissioner from Massachusetts to the Exposition, 
“To Steinway & Sons was awarded a Gold Medal. 

To Chickering & Sons, a Gold Medal and the still high- 
er —- of the Cross of the Legion of Honor, 
the hi it award to any competitor. 

(8 igned.) JOHN G. PERRY.” 

Commissioner from Rhodé Island to the Exposition. 


“Messrs. Chickering: Gentlemen :—The Cross of the 
Legion of Honor not only conferred a higher distinc- 
tion than the highest grade of Medals, but was the 
highest recognition awarded to any i 

(Signed) J. W. Hi 


or. 
OYT.’ 
U. 8. Commissioner to the Paris ition, and 


President of the Commission from the State of Wis- 
consin. 


354 Washington St.. Boston. 
11 East 14th *t., New York. 
Nov. 26. 8m 


Eaton’s New Method 
FOR THE CORNET. 
A MOST USEFUL AND ATTRACTIVE INSTRUC- 
TION BUOK! 

Contains, in Part I, plain, full and complete di- 
rections to the learner! 

Contains, in Part II.,a fine selection of popular 
melodies, which may be played with the ecigiel Pi- 
ano accompaniments, 

Contains, in Part ILI., Trios for Cornet, Bari- 
tone and Pianoforte, Brilliant Themes, Variations, &c. 

e,in Boards, $1.50. Specimens sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of retail price. : 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
Dec, 17. BOSTON. ly 


The Trophy Tomato. 
HEADQUARTERS SEED, 
Twenty-fourth year of careful selection. 
(BUY NO OTHER.) 
One Hundred Dollars Premium for the Largest 
Tomato grown in 1871. 
Price per packet (about 100 seeds) 25 cents; five 
packets $1.00. Address 


GEO. E. WARING, JE., 
OGDEN FARM, 

_Feb. 11, NEWPORT, Re I. 6-2m 
MARSTON’S DINING-SALOON, 

FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 

Nos. 23, 25 and 27 Brattle Street, 

BOSTON. 

RUSSELL MARSTON, Proprictor. 

Mar. 6. - tf 








[DL ROALCOMAN IE, DIAPHANIE and 
AJ MATERIALS for WAX FLOWERS, FRUIT, 
&c. Instruction in Decalcomanie Free. Also in- 
structions in Wax Work, Diaphanie for Stained Glass 
Transparencies, &c., &c. 

RS. L. R. SPRINGER, 
Importer and Dealer in material for the above styles 
of work, 851 WASHINGTON Sr. (next the Boston The- 
atre), Boston, Mass. 2 ee ie 
UNPARALLELED FOR CHEAPNESS 

AND COMPLETENESS! 
Ditson & Co.’s 


STANDARD OPERAS. 


([LARGEST-SIZED PAGE.] 
With full Vocal and Pianoforte Score including 
Recitatives. With page and Italian words. 
NOW READY. 





Ernani, Trovatore, Lucia, 
Faust, Traviata, Sonnambula, 
a ye Lucretia Borgia, Martha. 
Price of each in Paper, $1.00. In Boards, with il- 
luminated covers, $2.00. Sent postpage paid on re- 
ceipt of price. 
W. H. Carpenter, M. D., 


Physician Special for Catarrh and Diseases 
of the Eye, Ear, Throat and Lungs, 
For the accommodation of his patients, many of 
whom find it inconvenient to visit his residence upon 
Rollins street, has taken pleasant and accessible rooms 
at - 
No. 147 TREMONT'St., 
(Corner West Street.) 
OFFICE HOURS FROM 10 A. M. TO 4 P. M. 
Dr. C. will, upon application, deliver, or forward 
to any address, a copy of the Boston JouRNAL, con- 
aining, besides a descriptive article upon Catarrh and 
Deafness, six columns of testimonials of Permanent 
Cures, with proofs of their being genuine and relia- 
ble. 48—6m—eow Sept. 3. 








atliscellann. | 
THE PRAYER-SEEKER. | 


BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


Along the aisle where prayer was made 

A woman, all in black arrayed, 

Close-veiled, between the kneeling host. 

With gliding motion of a ghost, 

Passed to the desk and laid thereon | 

A scroll which bore these words alone,— 
“Pray for me!” 


Back from the place of worshiping 
She glided like a guilty thing; 

The rustle of her draperies, stirred 
By hurrying feet, alone was heard ; 
While, full of awe, the preacher read, 
As out into the dark she sped, 


"? 


“Pray for me! 


Back to the night from whence she came, 
To unimagined grief or shame! 
Across the threshold of that door 
None knew the burden that.she bore; 
Alone she left the written scroll, 
The legend of a troubled soul— 

Pray for me! 


Glide on, poor ghost of woe or sin! 
Thou leay’st a common need within ; 
Each bears, like thee, some nameless weight, 
Some misery inarticulate, 
Some secret sin, some shrouded dread, 
Some household sorrow all unsaid, 

Pray for us! 


Pass on! The type of all thou art, 
Sad witness to the common heart! 
With face in veil and seal on lip, 
In strange and mute companionship, 
Like thee we wander to and fro, 
Dumbly imploring as we go: 

Pray for us! 


Ah, who shall pray, since he who pleads 
Our want perchance hath greater needs? 
Yet they who make their loss the gain 
Of others shall not ask in vain, 
And heaven bends low to hear the prayer 
Of love from lips of self-despair: 

Pray for us! 





In vain remorse and fear and hate 

Beat with bruised hands against a fate, 

Whose walls of iron only move 

And open to the touch of love. + 

He only feels his burdens fall 

Who, taught by suffering, pities all. 
Pray for us! 


He prayeth best who leaves unguessed 
The mystery of another’s breast. 
Why cheeks grow pale, why eyes o’erflow, 
Or heads are white, thou need’st not know. 
Enough to note by many a sign 
That every heart hath needs like thine. 
Pray for us! 
—Atlantic Monthly. 


THE DOCTOR’S SECRET. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 





Like all the streets in Versailles, the street 
of the Reservoirs is deserted and silent at an 
early hour. With the twilight the doors are 
closed, the curtains drawn, and on this road, 
intended for the coaches and hunting-trains 
of the court of the great king, are only to be 
seen some belated villagers,who hasten to their 
lodgings. Qne of these approaches a small 
two-story house situated nearly at the extrem- 
ity of the street. He opens the door himself 
by means ofa small key, and from the outside 
can be seen a feeble light which illumines the 
ground floor, and shows the proprietor mak- 
ing a last inspeetion of the place before retir- 
ing. A glance at the interior readily reveals 
a room furnished with a false luxury which 
indicates a rigid sacrifice to the necessities of 
his position. From this room a narrow stair- 
case leads to a small bed-chamber above, 
where the low bed, without curtains, and cov- 
ered with a ragged spread, some straw-bot- 
tomed chairs, an old secretary and table, 
complete the furniture, of which the insufli- 
ciency as contrasted with the luxury of the 
lower room shows the wretched necessity 
imposed upon those who, inthe beginning of 
their career, find it necessary to keep up the ap- 
pearance of superfluity. 

Such was, in truth, the position of M. Au- 
guste Fournier, then tenant of the two-story 
house in the street of the Reservoirs. Gradu- 
ating in medicine after having spent the best 
part of the small inheritance left him by his 
father, he was obliged to employ the remainder 
in establishing himself in such a manner as 
not to destroy confidence. Thus condemned 
to an apparent ease which masked his cruel 
privations, he waited for success under the dis 
guise of prosperity. After living a year at Ver- 
sailles he saw his resources wasting away 

without bringing to him any patients. Mean- 
while this want of success became each month 
more pressing. The young doctor, spurred on 
by his wants, had vainly endeavored to find 
about him some means of assistance. People 
praised his knowledge, his zeal, his delicacy, 
but they stopped there; they rendered justice 
to him without rendering him any service. 
Lastly he had solicited with much persistence 


ly erected in the neighborhood—but those who 


could assist him and promised their help were | 


teo much interested in other affairs, and when 
the time for action came they had entirely for- 
gotten their promised assistance. 

This last deception redoubled the sadness 
which had embittered his reflections. 
casting a disheartened glance upon the naked- 
ness of his sleeping chamber, and having fin- 
ished those economical domestic arrangements 
habitual to students, he approached one of the 
windows and leaned his head pensively 
against the damp glass. Upon the other side 
of the window was a court, into which open- 
ed the house of the young doctor, and also an 
old hut full of cracks and crevices, which was 
inhabited by a bailiff named M. Duret. This 
person, known throughout the quarter for his 


avarice, was the proprietor of the two houses, | 


and also of an abandoned garden which was 
separated from the court by a worm-eaten 
fence. A poor girl to whom he was godfather, 
and whom he had received very young, kept 
house for him. He thus assured to himself, 
under the appearance of benevolence, a kind 
of domestic without wages, who shared with 
gratitude his voluntary wretchedness. 

Rose was, however, neither dulled nor hard- 
ened by her condition; far from it; her soul, 
driven from the actual, which wounded it, 
had, so to speak, taken its flight towards the 
highest regions of the imagination. Always 
alone, she had improved this solitude by reflec- 
tion. Ignorant and without means of learn- 
ing, she had been forced to read a thousand 
times the few books which chance had thrown 
in her way and from which she had extracted 
all the sweetness and perfume. 

However, since the arrival of M. Auguste 
Fournier the limit was somewhat enlarged. 
The young man had lent her some standard 
books which had strayed into his medical li- 
brary, and these loans became the occasion of 
neighborly relations, limited, however, to short 
conversations. 

For many days the personal anxiety of the 
doctor had prevented him from thinking of 
Rose, when he perceived her crossing quickly 
the court and coming towards his house. 
Just before arriving at the back door she rais- 
ed her head, recognized M. Fournier at his 
window, made a sign to him and pronounced a 
few words which he did not understand. 

The young doetor descended hastily to open 


the door. 
Rose, whose wearied features and pallor 


seemed to contradict her name, was even paler 
than common. The unusual wretchedness of 
her dress struck the young doctor. 

“What’s the matter?” demanded he. 

She seemed much embarrassed, and replied, 
“Excuse me—I wish—I have come to ask a 
favor—a great favor.” 

“Tell me how I can be useful,” said M. 
Fournier. 

“It is not for me, but for my godfather. 
Since eight o’clock he has suffered; he is very 
feeble; until now he has been able to be up, 
but to-day upon laying down he fainted.” 

“I will see him,” interrupted the doctor, 
who made a step forward. 

Rose stopped him by a gesture. “Excuse 
me,” said she, “but my godfather has always 
refused to call a physician.” 

“T will present myself as a neizhbor.” 

“You will make some excuse; ask, for ex- 
ample, the rent of the little stable and coach- 
house; they will be necessary, you know, 
when you have your carriage.” 

A feeling of bitterness crossed the mind of 
the young man; he had formerly entertained 
that hope. ‘So be it,’ he said, in a brief tone, 
and closing the door of the house he followed 
the young woman to the hovel of Father 
Duret. His conductor begged him to wait a 
moment at the door and then enter after her, 
in order that her godfather might suspect 
nothing. 

He stopped upon the door-step and heard 
the sick man demand of Rose if the garden 
was closed, if she had kindled the fire. if the 
bucket was not at the well. 

The young woman answered the inquiries 
of the miser in a way to soothe him. Mean- 
while his wheezing and trembling tones at- 
tracted the attention of the doctor, who decid- 
ed to enter boldly like a visitor who wishes 
to announce himself; but was suddenly stop- 
ped by the darkness. 

The room which formed the lodging of the 
old bailiff, in which he was then lying, had no 
other light than that which illumined the 
street, and that was at such a distance it was 
some time before objects became discernabie. 

The old man recognized immediately his 
tenant and raised himself upon his elbow. 
“The doctor,” said he, with an effort. “I hope 
he has not come tosee me. I have not called 
him. I am very well.” 

“This is not a visit of the physician, but of 
the tenant,” said young Fournier, groping his 
way to the bedside. 

“Of the tenant,” replied the old man. “It is 
then the end of the quarter. I did not know 
it had ended—then you bring the rent. Light 
a candle, Rose, immediately.” 

“Excuse me,” said the doctor, who had 
reached the bed; “my quarter has scarcely 
commenced. I only came to know if you can, 
in case of need, find me a place for a horse and 
carriage ?” 





the position of physician to a hospital recent- 


“Ah! he wants the shed,” replied the old 
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;man. “Very well, will you sit down, neigh- | 


After | 








bor? We do not need the candle, Rose, the 


lantern will be enough; we can talk better in | 


the dark; only give me my drink.” 

The young girl brought him a large cup, 
which he seized with that trembling avidity 
which fever gives. 

“This is my ordinary remedy, doctor, and 
more healthful than all your drugs, and costs 
only the trouble of gathering the plant.” 

“And you drink it cold 2” 

“Yes, to avoid the trouble of the fire, the 
heat of which weakens me; and then wood is 
very dear. We must be very economical to 
make both ends meet.” 

M. Fournier seemed to sympathize with the 
sick man, and approached nearer to him. His 
eyes, by this time, having become accustomed 
to the darkness, he was able to distinguish the 
face of the miser, which had the flush of high 
fever. Continuing to talk to him, he took one 
of his hands, which was hot, noticed his short- 
ness of breath, and became convinced that his 
condition was graver than he had at first sup- 
posed. He wished to divert the attention of 
Duret, in order to decide upon some remedies, 
but the old man was so intent upon the ad- 
vantages which the shed afforded, that he could 
talk of nothing else. 

Meanwhile, his voice, which had been grad- 
ually failing, suddenly stopped; the doctor 
knelt quickly before him and called for the 
young girl to bring a light. While she has- 
tened to bring it, he raised the head of the old 
man, who had only fainted, and applied some 
salts which he always carried, and soon 
brought him to his senses. 

Rose came up at this moment, and old Du- 
ret, who opened his eyes, extended his hand 
and tried in vain to speak, but as the young 
girl approached to try to understand him, he 
raised his head with a desperate effort and 
blew out the light. The doctor had, however, 
seen enough to decide that prompt aid was 
necessary. He therefore took leave of the old 
bailiff, recommending rest, and promising to 
come again to talk of the affair in question. 

Rose followed him to the door. 

“Well?” demanded she, anxiously. 

“The old man has serious symptoms,” said 
the doctor. “I will write a prescription, which 
you must carefully administer.” 

‘““Will he need medicines ?” asked the young 
girl with some embarrassment. 

“Yes, but the apothecary will give them to 
you on my order.” 

Rose hesitated ; the young man divined the 
cause. “Don’t trouble yourself about the 
price,” continued he; “everything will be fur- 
nished in my name, and later, I will arrange 
with Father Duret.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said she, whose glance in- 
dicated her gratitude, “but my godfather will 
understand that these remedies should be paid 
for every day, and I fear he will refuse them. 
If you will allow me to say that they have been 
furnished gratuitously by you, I will hereafter 
find a way to repay you.” 

“Let it be so,” replied Fournier, who was 
touched by the blushes and embarrassment of 
the poor girl. “Act for the best; I will aid 
you.” 

To render his words more reasonable in the 
eyes of Father Duret, he desired her to return 
to his bedside while he went for the medicines. 
It was necessary to repeat many times that 
they were the gift of a neighbor before the old 
bailiff could be persuaded to take them. Fi- 
nally, convinced that his treatment would cost 
him nothing, he quietly submitted to every- 
thing that was ordered. 

But the disease had already made such prog- 
ress that science became useless. The old 
man failed every day and Fournier saw that he 
must abandon all hope. He gave up then the 
remedies which had become powerless, and 
yielded entirely to the fancies of Duret, who, 
profiting by it, expressed a thousand desires 
and formed a thousand projects, but at the 
moment of their being executed, avarice came 
to arrest the project and extinguish the de- 
sire. Feeling vaguely that his life was passing 
away, he exaggerated the necessity of making 
provision in order to delude himself into the 
belief that his future would yet be long. 

Thus passed fifteen days; Rose continued 
to show the same patience and self-denial. 
Since ten she had accepted the yoke of volun- 
tary poverty. She blessed her godfather in- 
stead of finding fault with him, and never 
desired riches except that he might possess 
them. The young doctor discovered, at each 
visit, some new treasure in this soul which 
drew everything from itself and only asked 
of others the happiness of devoting itself to 


them. 
His interest in the young girl, which in- 


creased rapidly, extended itself to the old 
bailiff, the only friend who remained to her 
in the world. However harsh had been his 
treatment of her, Rose owed to him her sup- 
port; and after his death her future remained 
uncertain. She could expect nothing from 
the fortune of her godfather, for he had a 
cousin, Etienne Tricot, a rich farmer who 
lived in the suburbs, with whom he had 
always been on the best of terms. Tricot, 
who from time to time came to visit Father 
Duret that he might measure the distance 
he was separated from his inheritance, arrived 
with his wife when the disease was at its 
height. He was one of those cunning coun- 


trymen who appear blunt in order to be 


| thought frank, and talked in a loud voice 





that those who heard him might believe what 
he said. 

At the sight of his dying cousin he com- 
menced to lament, but was cut short by the 
sick man declaring it was nothing. for in a 
few days he should be about. Tricot re- 
garded him uneasily. 

“Is it true?” said he; “well! that fills me 
with pleasure—then you feel better ?” 

“Much, much!” stammered Duret. 

“That is good,” replied the peasant, contin- 
uing to regard him with an uncertain air. 
“Honest people must sometimes be sick— 
has the doctor been to see you?” 

“He comes every day;” replied the old 


bailiff. 
“What does he say ?”’ 


“That there is nothing to do; everything 
is going on well.” 

“Ah! yes—I see,” replied Tricot, discon- 
certed; “you have only taken cold, cousin, 
but your constitution is good.” 

“Yes, yes,” replied Duret, who had, by try- 
ing to persuade others of the trifling charac- 
ter of his disease, finally convinced himself; 
“I lack only strength; but that will return.” 

“We bring you something for that,” inter- 
rupted Perrine Tricot, taking from her basket 
a plucked goose and three well-filled bottles. 
“Here is a fowl which was fattened expressly 
for you, cousin, with a sample of this year’s 
wine; you must taste it—it will refresh you.” 

Duret cast a glance upon the bottles and 
upon the goose. Attracted by the idea of a 
repast which would cost him nothing, he call- 
ed Rose, showed her the provisions, and de- 
clared that he wished to sup with the farmer 
and Perrine. The young girl, accustomed to 
passive submission, and, besides, by the en- 
tire liberty allowed by M. Fournier, obeyed 
her godfather without making any objections. 

Soon the perfume of the roasted goose filled 
the chamber of the sick man, whose stomach, 
impoverished by long privation, was excited by 
the succulent odors. Animated by the hope 
of a feast without expense, he caused the 
table to be moved near his bed, and his appe- 
tite, so long unsatiated, prepared itself with- 
out difficulty for this unexpected good cheer. 
Tricot filled the glass, which was emptied 
with a trembling hand ia order that it might 
be filled anew. The wine and the nourish- 
ment, far from aggravating his disease, at 
first seemed to renew his shattered strength. 
He sat up more erect; a half-drunken leer 
appeared in his eyes, he began to speak eager- 
ly of his projects, shook the hands of his 
cousin and wife, repeating that they were true 
friends, and giving them advice as to what 
they ought to do when they came into pos- 
session of their expected inheritance. 

Tricot and his wife wept copiously. And 
when they left the old man to attend to some 
necessary business in the town it was with 
the promise to again take leave of him before 
returning home. 

Fournier arrived just as they left. He saw 
the sick man follow them to the threshold 
with a sly look and mocking smile as he fin- 
ished his glass, making a click with his tongue. 

“Well, neighbor, it seems you are better?” 
said the astonished doctor. 

“Better,” stuttered the half-drunk Duret; 
‘*yes, yes, much better, thanks to their dinner. 
Ah! ah! ah! they pave the way to my proper- 
ty with their geese—their new wine—I ac- 
cept all—one should do so—it is more polite.” 

“So you believe that they are generous 
through design,’ demanded Fournier, smiling. 

“An investment, neighbor, an investment— 
a thousand for one. They believe that I am 
their dupe because I drink their wine and 
eat their goose, fattened for me, as the wo- 
man said. Ah! ah! ah! we shall see who has 
the Jaugh at last.” 

“Have you a project to destroy their 
hopes ?” . 

“Why not—the little that I have I suppose 
I can dispose of as I please; and in that case, 
as I wish to favor a young girl—” 

“Mademoiselle Rose,” interrupted quickly 
the young man; “ah! if you do that, Father 
Duret, all honest men will approve.”’ 

The old bailiff shrugged his shoulders, 

“Bah! the honest men,” muttered he ;“what 
doIcare? What amuses me is, deceiving that 
rascal and his wife.” 

At this idea, Duret burst into a convulsive 
laugh which nearly suffocated him, and he fell 
back upon his bed. Fournier bent over him 
and used the same remedies which had proved 
useful in a former attack. He recovered im- 
mediately and began to speak, but again 


fainted. 
The over-excitement of these attacks ex- 


hausted his strength and hastened the crisis. 

The young doctor saw with affright that 
the attacks became more frequent; Duret, so- 
bered by the mysterious presentment of death, 
began to be frightened. 

“Ah! Monsieur Fournier, I am sick—very 
sick,” said he in a broken voice—“is there any 
danger—tell me if there is—before I die—I 
have a secret to disclose.” 

“Tell me quickly,” said the young man. 

“It is then true,” said Duret, frightened— 
“there is no hope—my God—I must leave all 
that I have amassed—all that I have saved 
with so much labor—leave it all to others—all 
—all 1” 
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| The miser threw up his arms in a desperate 
| rage. Fournier tried to calm him by talking 
| of Rose, who had gone out, ; 
“Yes, I wish to see her,’ murmured Duret: 
“they will wrong her; but I have provided for 
| her—she has only to search—”’ 

He stopped. 

“Where ?” demanded Fournier, leaning over 
the bed. 

“Ah! is there—yet—hope?” sighed Duret; 
“tell me—it is only faintness—” 

“Where should your godchild look 2” repeat- 
ed the young man, who saw the eyes of the 
miser glazing in death. 

“Open—the window,” lisped the bailiff, “I 
wish to see—the day—in the garden—behind 
the well—the arch—” 

His voice stopped. The young doctor saw 
his lips move for some time as they vainly at- 
tempted to speak; a convulsive trembling pass- 
ed over his face, and then all was quiet ; Master 
Duret had breathed his last. 

Rose entered soon after. Her sadness on 
learning the death of her godfather was si- 
lent, but sincere. - 

Tricot and his wife were soon found kneel- 
ing at the side of the dead, his hands raised to 
their faces, which they bathed with tears. On 
learning of the death of the bailiff they hast- 
ened, not so much to render their respects to 
the dead as to assert their right to his proper- 
ty. They commenced by taking possession of 
the house and of the keys hidden under the 
bolster of the deceased; then Tricot, leaving 
his wife in charge, hastened to make the nec- 
essary arrangements for the funeral. Rose 
waited in vain to receive one word of sympa- 
thy or encouragement from Perrine. 


The young girl had the courage to follow 
the funeral to the cemetery, but when she re- 
turned her strength gave way and her courage 
departed. Arriving at the threshold she hes- 
itated to cross it. Tricot and his wife, who 
were already inside, had commenced an inven- 
tory of that which was to belong to them; the 
closets were open, the furniture in disorder. 
Rose felt her heart rise in her throat, and seat- 
ed herself upon a stone bench erected near the 
door. Her hands clasped upon her knees and 
her head bent, the silent tears streamed down 
her face. Hearing herself called, she raised 
her eyes and recognized M. Fournier. 

He had seen her return, was touched by her 
forlorn condition, and came to offer her som 
consolation. : 

Rose could not answer at first, except by 
tears. The young man asked, softly, why she 
remained thus outside, and endeavored to dis- 
sipate the painful impression which prevented 
her from entering. 

“Affliction is like a bitter draught,” said he. 
“It is better to drink it at once, the pauses 
only increase the bitterness.” 

“Pardon me, sir,” said Rose, in a low voice, 
“it is not in consideration for my sorrow that 
I remain here, butif I enter, I fear I may trou- 
ble his relations.” 

“Have they come?” demanded the young 
man. 

“With M. Leblanc.” 

“The old notary condemned for 
dling ?” 

“Take care; he may hear you.” 

Fournier cast a glance inside and saw Tricot 
and his wife emptying the closets. 

“God pardon me! they will take all!” cried 
he. 

“They have 
softly. 

“It is necessary to know that;” replied Four- 
nier, crossing the threshold. 

The ex-notary, who was sorting the papers 
ofa portfolio found in the closet of the deceased, 
turned towards him. 

“Stop, sir,” cried the young man, “it does not 
belong to you to examine these documents.” 

“Why not?” demanded M. Leblanc. 

“Because they might interest the heirs.” 

“Well, the heirs, who are they but our- 
selves ?” cried Tricot. 

“What do you know about it?” replied Four- 
nier; “Father Duret may have left a will.” 

“A will!” repeated the countryman and his 
wife, regarding each other in dismay. 

“It has been deposited with Monsieur?” de- 
manded Leblanc, in an affected tone. 

“TI did not say that,” replied the doctor, “but 
the deceased has positively declared to me his 
intention in this matter.” 

“And Monsieur becomes, without doubt, his 
heir?” demanded Leblanc, with the same iron- 
ical politeness. 

The doctor blushed. 

“Tt does not affect me, sir,” replied he with 
impatience, “but the godchild of Father Du- 
ret.” 

“Ah! it is for Rose?” interrupted Perrine 
Tricot, in a shrill voice; “you are then her re- 
lation, you take so much interest ?” 

“Tam her friend, madame.” The two Tri- 
cots interrupted him by aloud burst of laugh- 
ter. 

“Then Monsieur has, without doubt. a pow- 
er of attorney ?” objected. Leblanc. 


“T have the resolution to make her rights 
respected by all the means in my power,” said 
Fournier, who evaded a direct reply; “al- 
though but a stranger to the study of law, I 
know, sir, that it orders, in a case like this, cer- 
tain formalities which cannot be escaped. Be- 
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the deceased it is necessary to know to whom | like a ray of light. There was the secret of | ly make you richer than you have ever dream- | 


it belonged—” 

“Suppose we take it provisionally,” observed 
M. Leblane, who continued examining the pa- | 
pers of the portfolio. 

“Then your reason for violation of the law | 
ean be demanded.” 

“By a process, you mean? but a process | 
costs dearly, and my dear doctor, your protege 
will have some trouble to meet the expenses of 
proceeding, stamps, registration, &c.” 

“Then you mean to take advantage of her 
poverty, that you may cheat her of her rights,” 
cried Fournier indignantly. 

“We make use of it solely that we may make 
sure of our own,” responded M. Leblanc, qui- 
etly. 

“Well, then, Imust see to the execution of 
the law,” replied the young man with energy. 
“The deceased has received from me treat- 
ment, loans and medicines. As a creditor of 
the estate, I demand that payment of the debt 
be guaranteed, and seals be placed upon his ef- 
fects.” 

Here Tricot and his wife, who already had 
wished to interfere, pushed forward, excitedly, 
but M. Leblanc restrained them with a ges- 
ture. ; 

“Let it be so,” said he, turning with a smile 
towards the young man. ‘The doctor is then 
ready to prove his debt? He can show his 
visits by his books, the receipts for his loans, 
and a written proof for his remedies ?” 

“Sir,” said Fournier, embarrassed, “a physi- 
cian does not take such precautions with his 
patients; but you may ask Miss Rose.” 

“You are right,” replied Leblanc, smiling. 
“You testify for her; she will testify for you. 
That is fair. Unfortunately the courts are not 
conducted by outbreaks of sympathy or grati- 
tude, and until you have regularly established 
your rights it would be much better to permit 
us to exercise ours as relations.” 

“Yes,” cried Tricot, whose anger, though re- 
pressed, had not abated, “since the doctor likes 
law we will furnish him enough for several 
small cases.” 

“He and his protege !’”’ added Perrine. 

“It will be asked of both, for example, where 
Cousin Duret placed his savings—” 

“What he did with his money. He had some, 
for I have seen it.” _— 

“As they were the only ones in the bouse 
when he died.” 

“Tt will be well if they show us what is miss- 


$ ” 

"EMiserables!” cried Fournier, beside himself 
at this infamous suspicion, raising his hand to 
strike Tricot. 

Rose, who entered at this moment, placed 
herself between them. 

“Get out of the way” cried Tricot, who had 
armed himself with a shovel; “it would give 
me pleasure to blacken the doctor’s skin and 
dust that fine coat of his.” 

“Look out for yourself, you intriguer!” add- 
ed Perrine, shaking her fist at the young girl; 
«if you ever fallin my power you will know 


“Oh! come away, in the name of God!” 
murmured Rose, trying to lead the doctor 
away. 

He hesitated an instant, but again becom- 
ing master of himself, he cast alook of con- 
tempt upon his insultors and followed the 
young girl from the hut. 

They did not stop until they reached the 
doctor’s door. Rose clasped her hands and 
turned towards Fournier, her eyes reddened 
by tears. 

“Oh! excuse me,” said she; “for what you 
have done for a poor girl like myself, I can 
never repay you, but I shall never forget your 
kindness so long as I live.” 

“And what is to become of you now, Rose ?” 
demanded the young man tenderly. 

“Ido not know yet, sir; to-day I am so sad 
I can think of nothing. The milliner will re- 
ceive me for to-night, and afterwards, God 
will take care of me.” 

Fournier took her hand in silence. She re- 
turned his pressure feebly, and in a low voice 
bid him good-bye and went away. 

The heart of the young man was filled with 
indignation. Returning to his chamber, he 
walked the floor in an excited manner. He 
asked himself in vain how he might assist the 
poor girl who had just left him. If Father 
Duret had really left a will, no doubt M. Le- 
blane and the Tricots had suppressed it; but 
how could this be proved? On the other hand 
the will may have’escaped their search, for the 
words of the dying man seemed to indicate 
that he had hidden it. He boasted having 
given Rose her part; he had ordered her to 
search. But his revelations stopped there; 
death would not permit him to say more. 

The same evening the young man was rest- 
ing his head against the glass, as at the com- 
mencement of this story; he had seen the re- 
lations of the deceased and their counsellor 
$0 out, carrying his papers and whatever else 
was of value. 

His eyes, wandering by chance upon the 
abandoned hovel, the deserted court, the un- 
Cultivated garden, were suddenly arrested by 
the well, now in ruins, situated at the back of 
the garden, and close to a wall which still was 
ornamented by the remains of a cornice. 

This view quickly recalled to him the last 
words of Father Duret. “In the garden—be- 


the dead. 
By a feeling akin to inspiration, he descend- 
ed quickly, crossed the court, opened with 


| some difficulty the garden gate, and arrived 


at the well. 

The curb of the well, half fallen in, allowed 
him to see the large cracks and crevices filled 
with broken plaster. He examined and sound- 
ed these, but could discover nothing. Behind 
the well, under the fragment of the arch which 
had formerly supported the cornice, was the 
only place where the cut stones, solidly wedged 
together, still remained in place. After having 
examined them all attentively in vain, Fournier 
felt ashamed of his credulity. Why had he al- 
lowed the romantic idea of a depository in an 
old wall, based upon the words muttered by a 
dying man, a moment’s belief? Shrugging his 
shoulders, he cast a look of disappointment at 
the well and turned towards his house. 

However, in spite of all, his mind still re- 
tained a doubt. Just as he was quitting the 
garden, he turned and again looked at the 
well, the wall and the arch. 

“It is without doubt the place indicated by 
Father Duret,” he said to himself, “but near 
the wall there is nothing.” 

He returned and examined the stones un- 
der the arch once more. This time he per- 
ceived that around one, the crevices were fill- 
ed with earth instead of mortar; after some 
difficulty he removed the stone and perceived 
in the masonry a cavity, from which he drew 
with much effort an iron-bound chest. Slip- 
ping from his hands, it fell to the ground and 
gave forth a sound which left no doubt as to 
its contents. 

Replacing the stone, he returned with the 
chest to his chamber, and then, failing to open 
it, sat down and was lost in reflection. 

What should he do with this treasure which 
chance had thrown into hishands? The idea 
of appropriating it never occurred to him, but to 
whom should he give it? The law designat- 
ed Tricot, natural justice and his own inclina- 
tion indicated Rose. Evidently, this was the 
provision made for her by her godfather and 
of which he spoke when dying. 

His last wish, clearly expressed, had been to 
save his property from the cupidity of his cous- 
in and bestow it upon her who had filled the 
place of adaughter. Time alone had prevent- 
ed him from giving an authentic form to his 
desires. Perhaps indeed he had given it, for 
who could know what took place while the 
eousin was in possession? The will of Father 
Duret had perhaps been discovered and de- 
stroyed by M. Leblanc. Would not such a 
violation of right, very probable, but not prov- 
ed, justify a reprisal? Since justice had been 
violated to deprive Rose of her rights, would 
not she be justified in using the same means? 
The heirs had substituted for a fair division 
a kind of pillage iu which every one laid his 
hands upon whatever he could seize. It 
would be fair to accept the example given by 
them and conduct matters as they had con- 
ducted them. 

However convincing these reasons appeared 
to the young doctor, he resolved to wait until 
the next day before deciding. 

He passed the night in alternations of doubt 
and hesitation, which prevented sleep. 

Morning having arrived, Fournier still de- 
liberated, when some one knocked softly at 
his door. He hastened to open it and found 
himself face to face with the young girl. 

She excused herself, tremblingly, with down- 
cast eyes, for disturbing him at so early an 
hour; Fournier asked her to enter and take a 
seat. 

“Excuse me, sir,’ said she, remaining out- 
side the door, “I only came to bid you good- 
bye.” 

“You leave, then?” interrupted Fournier. 

“Yes, for Paris, where I have been promised 
a place as a servant.” 

“You?” 

“It will be necessary, and then I shali be an 
expense to no one, and by my zeal I hope to 
please my masters. Only I did not want to 
leave without thanking you and asking of you 
a favor.” 

“What is it?” 

“The heirs of my godfather have refused 
that which was due you. It grieves me, for it 
was I who asked you to do what you did for 
him. IfIcan ever repay what I owe you—” 

“Do not speak of that,” quickly interrupted 
Fournier. 

“No,” said Rose, “because now my good will 
is powerless; but—before leaving—I would 
like—I hope you will not refuse to accept 
from me the only souvenir I am able to give 
you.” While uttering these words, with a 
tenderness mingled with shame, the poor girl 
had drawn from the pocket of her dress a 
packet carefully wrapped up in paper, which 
she unwrapped with a trembling hand, and 
presented to the doctor one of those small sil- 
ver cups which are given to infants on the day 
of their baptism. id 

“I received it from my godmother,” said she 
softly, “and I beseech you, small as itis, not to 
refuse me. It is the only thing which I have 
owned since I was born.” 

There was,in her voice, manner and her- 
self a naivete so touching that the young man 
felt his eyes moisten. Taking both her hands 





hind the well—the arch.” This was to him 


in his, he said, “What will you say if I sudden- 





| ed of ?” 


“Me?” replied the young girl, regarding him | 
with astonishment. | 

“Suppose I have a treasure for you?” 

“A treasure ?” 

“Look!” 

He led her rapidly into his chamber, show- 
ed her the chest still upon the floor, and relat- 
ed to her all that had occurred. 

Rose did not at first understand, and being 
unable to. bear so much joy, fell upon her 
knees and burst into tears. 

Fournier tried in vain to calm her; the tran- 
sition had been too sudden. She looked at 
the chest and then cried and laughed alternate- 
ly; but seeing the young man, she clasped her 
hands, and in the most heartfelt manner cried: 

“Now you will be as happy as you deserve!” 

“I?” said Fournier, drawing back. 

“You, you;” repeated Rose, loudly, “ah! do 
you think I have not noticed what you need 
here ?—that I have not divined your anxiety ? 
My poverty troubles me less than yours, for I 
am used to it, while you should have a better 
position. Take it all, sir, it is all yours.” 

And the poor girl, her face bathed with 
tears of love and joy, tried to lift the chest and 
place it in the hands of the doctor. 

He, at first astonished, then touched with 
tenderness, tried to prevent her. 

“You cannot refuse me,” continued she, 
more earnestly. “Do I not owe* this fortune 
to you? I wish all the world knew it, and es- 
pecially those who have refused to render you 
justice.” 

Fournier cried that that was useless, but 
Rose would not listen to him. She saw the 
heirs coming and ran to call them. 

The doctor, frightened, seized her by the 
arm. 

“Do you wish to lose that which a happy 
chance has given you?” cried he. 

“Lose?” repeated the young girl, without 
comprehending. 

“You have not thought that these people 
can demand a restitution of the chest.” 

“How ?” 

“You have no title to its possession.’ 

Rose started, and looked Fournier in the 
face. 

“Then it does not belong to me?” said she, 
quickly. 

“Everything shows that your godfather in- 
tended it for you, only the law wants other 
proof.” 

“The law!” added the young girl. “Every- 
body should obey the law.” 

“Certainly; unless our conscience disap- 
proves.” 

“No, no,” quickly replied Rose. “Conscience 
should not prevent us from enjoying our rights, 
but we should not forget our duties. I have 
misunderstood ; this chest is not for me, and 
all this happiness was a dream.” 

While speaking she turned very pale, but 
neither her voice nor countenance betrayed 
any hesitation. Her simple heart had not 
wavered an instant, and the grief of such a 
disappointment had not weakened her sense 
of justice. But the shock of so many emo- 
tions was too violent—she staggered and sat 
down. 

Without replying to the young girl he went 
to seek the heirs, and a notary, that he might 
place the chest in their hands. 

A small key, which the Tricots had found 
upon the neck of the old man, readily opened 
it, and displayed some old silver coins min- 
gled with many thousand pieces of gold. 

The countryman and his wife wept tears of 
joy. Rose and Fournier were calm. 

The notary first counted the coins, under 
which he found a bundle of bank-notes, the 
whole amounting to over three bundred thou- 
sand francs, 

Tricot, wild with excitement, unsteadily ap- 
proached the table, took the empty chest and 
shook it, when a paper,concealed between the 
wood and lining, fell upon the floor. 

“Here is something else to add to the hoard,” 
said the countryman, who picked up the pa- 
per and handed it to the notary. 

The latter opened it, and, casting his eyes 
over it, made a movement of surprise. 

“It is a will,” said he. 

“A will!” cried all the voices. 

“By which M. Duret designates as his sole 
legatee Mademoiselle Rose Fleuriot, his god- 
daughter.” 

Four cries were uttered at the same time— 
cties of surprise, joy and disappointment. 
Tricot tried to snatch the paper, but the no- 
tary put it behind him, and was obliged to use 
violence to defend himself from the furious 
and disappointed couple, who departed, show- 
ering upon his devoted head threats and mal- 
edictions. 

M..Leblanc, whom they hastened to con- 
sult, with much difficulty made them compre- 
hend that their misfortune was without rem- 
edy, and that no legal process could put them 
in possession of the property of Father Duret. 

As for Fournier, he lost no time in becom- 
ing the happy husband of Rose, who made 
him not only a pleasant companion, but, by 
the purity of her heart and her wise counsels, 
contributed greatly to his future prosperity 
and happiness. 





TWENTY-SEVEN millions’ worth of gold pass 





through the New York Clearing House daily. 








HUMOROUS. 


A certain dentist advertises that “he spares 





| no pains” to render his operations satisfactory: 


“We all owe something to our country,” 


| said the man who went abroad without hav- 


ing paid his income-tax. 


What reason have we to suppose that beer 
was made in the ark? The kangaroo was 
seen to go in with hops, and the bear was 
always bruin. 


During an examination a medical student, 
being asked the question, “When does morti- 
fication ensue ?” replied: “‘When you pop the 
question and are answered no.” 


“No, my dear,” said a mother to her daugh- 
ter, who had been taking a nap before dress- 
ing for the evening party, “you needn’t re- 
arrange your hair; you couldn’t make it look 
more scrambled if you tried.” 


“Madam,” said a cross-tempered physician 
to a patient, “if women were admitted to Par- 
adise their tongues would make it purgatory.” 
“And some physicians, if allowed to practice 
there,” replied the lady, ‘‘would make it ‘a 
desert ” 


“Salts of demoniac” were recently called for 
at a country store in western Massachusetts. 
The apothecary filled the bill with a pint of 
New Englandrum. Anything more demoniac 
than that, he said, wasn’t down in his mate- 
ria medica. 


A distinguished clergyman in one of our 
Eastern cities was met by a dilapidated-looking 
individual, with a flask of whiskey in his pock- 
et, who inquired: “Sir, is this the nearest 
road to the almshouse?” “No, sir,’ replied 
the clergyman, pointing to the bottle, “but 
that is.” 

An Ohio man, who carried around a plate 
at a religious meeting for contributions for the 
heathen, and then pocketed the money, has 
been acquitted of stealing by a jury of the 
vicinage on the ground that he was the great- 
est heathen they knew, and therefore justly 
entitled to the money. 


The night editor of a daily paper wrote this 
head line to one of his cable dispatches: ‘The 
British lion shaking his mane.” He was una- 
ble to eat any breakfast. next morning when 
he found the printer’s version of the affair 
staring him in the face thus: “The British 
lion skating in Maine.” 


A gentleman visiting a school had a book 
put in his hand for the purpose of examining 
a class. The word “inheritance” occurring in 
the verse the querist interrogated one of the 
youngsters as follows: “What is an inheri- 
tance?” “Patrimony.” “What is patrimo- 
ny?” “Something left by a father.” “What 
would you call itif left by a mother?” “Mat- 
rimony.” 





HENRY MAYO & CO., 


WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Offer for sale every variety of SALTED FISH known 
to the trade. 


Mackerel, Smoked Herring, 

Salmon, Lake Trout, 

Salmon Trout, White Fish, 

Codfish, Tongues and Sounds, 

Pollock, Halibut Fins, 

Haddock, Sword Fish, 

Smoked Halibut, Blue Fish, 

Smoked Salmon, Round Trout, 

Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, 

Finnan Haddiex, MHoliand Herrings,&c. 

PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED 
Nov. 5. 6m 





Demorest’s Young America. 
$150 A YEAR. 

A brilliant and useful juvenile monthly, that sur- 
passes all others in its attractiveness. Its numerous 
and beautiful engravings, entertaining stories, origi- 
nal music and other spicy contributions, render it in- 
dispensable in every household where it is introduced. 
The premiums offered to each subscriver are really 
wonderful, comprising among them juvenile books to 
the amount of $1.75, a fine chromo worth $5, a stere- 
oscope with a series of views, a good microscope, a 
large wax doll, a morocco reticule, and elegant photo- 
graph album for 50 pictures, an opera glass and nu- 
merous other presents, worth more than the cost of 
the year’s subscription. Do not fail to call or address 
i z ~ one Demonrest, 838 Broadway, New York 

ed. 2. 
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Turkish Baths, 
1427 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, 

(Between Newton and Rutland,) 





Hot, pure air without moisture; thorough manipu- 
lation; water spray, douche, shower or plunge,— 
adapted to the condition of the bather. reven- 
tive, Restorative, Luxurious! The best of 

refreshers in hot weather. 

HOURS. Lapies—l0 A. M.to1P.M. GeEnrTie- 
MEN—6 to 8} A. M., 2 to ¥ 2’. M.,and until 11 Wednes- 
doy and Saturday evenings. (Closed —— ~ L. L. 
DEAN, M.D., Manager. y ay 28. 





LADIES’ 
‘ama SUPPORTERS, 


INVENTED AND FITTED BY 


MRS. L. W. TUCK. 
Something new and convenient. A supporter basea 
upon Hyeienic Princiries. Also 


lastic Bandages, Trusses, Luvalids’ Cor=- 
” “ee and Porous Ru bber Plasters. 


28 Winter Street, (Room 17;) 
BOSTON. 
Mrs. Tuck treats Uterine Diseases. 





8m_ ‘Nov. 12. 


THE ‘‘KEYSTONE” 


SILENT FEED 


Family Sewing Machine. 

Undoubtedly the Strongest and Lightest! The Best 
and most Perfectly Finished! Its Movements as 
Speedy and as Light as anyother Machine. It uses 
a straight needle, making ‘a tight lock-stitch perfect) 
fair on both sides. It has the new patent needle-hold- 
er. No springing or bending of the needle in chang- 
ing from coarse to fine, thereby avoiding all dro ped 
or missed stitches. It also uses an improved and pa- 
tented “silent feed” and positive take-up. 

This New Family Sewing Machine is THE GREAT 
DESIDERATUM so long and anxiously looked for, 
in which all the essentialities of A PERFECT MA- 
CHINE are combined. 

For Agencies, inquire of or address, 


JAMES H. DELANO, 
No. 195 Washington St,, BOSTON, MASS., 


General Agent for New England States. Also, Gen- 
eral Agent for KeLLy’s CELEBRATED MAcuINE OIL. 


AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY CITY AND TOWN. 
Ov. 12. m 


GOLD MEDAL 


PIANOS. 


385 Washington St., Boston. 
Pianos from $250 to $1000. Pianos to let. 
PIANOS SOLD ON INSTALLMENTS. 


Dee. 10. om 
10 FULL-SIZE CUT PATTERNS 
—OF THE— 

PRINCIPAL DESIGNS 


MME. DEMOREST’S MAMMOTH BULLETIN 
Plate of Fashions, 


— FOR THE — 

SPRING AND SUMMER OF 1871. 
Given with the Bulletin for 50 cents extra, or without 
the Bulletin, 75 cents. 

Fig. 1.—Lady’s Cloak. 
“ 2— Blouse. 
“ 3.—Postillion Basque. 
“ 4—Lady’s Overskirt. 
“ 7.—Child’s Sack and Overskirt. 
“ 18.—Lady’s ue, with Vest. 
** 22.—Revers, Collar and Sleeves. 
** 25.—Child’s Polonaise. 
** 26,—Boy’s Suit. 
* 27.—Lady’s Sleeve. 

Mae. DeMores?’s MAMMOTH BULLETIN oF FasH- 
10Ns for the Spring and Summer of 1871, plain, 50 
cents; gugatly colored, $1, with book of description. 
Ten full-size patterns, 50 cents extra, mailed free. 
“What to Wear,” or book of descriptions, which ac- 
companies each Bulletin, when sent separately, 15 
cents, post free. Address 

W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 

Feb. 4. 838 Broadway, New York. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 
Specialty, Diseases of Women and Children. 


Dr. Colby brings professionai skill and experience t 
bear upon the cure of all au 


CHRONIC DISEASES. 
Consultation free. Social calls at the office. 


OMewcur Valen Pan” ~—- Boston. 


Office Hours from 10 A. M.to 4 P. M., Saturdays 
and Sundays excepted, ly Jan. 15. 


FINE ART MATERIALS. 


All materials for Oil, Water Color, and Pastel Paint- 
ing, Drawing, Wax-Flower making, manie, 
etc. The finest assortment of water-color boxes ‘‘fit- 
ted”’ suitable for wy / poms to be found in Bos- 
ton. é A. A. WALKER, Importer, 

822 Washington street, opposite Adams House. 

Noy. 12. 3m 








ZION’'S 
HERALD. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY 
LIGIOUS JOURNAL, 


RE- 


OF SIXTEEN PAGES, CUT AND STITCHED. 


The Most Elegant and Costly of Church Journals, 


— FOR— 


$2.50 Per Year. 


It has more than two hundred contributors. 


All Departments well organized, and furnishing 
interesting reading for all classes, having 


Religious, 
Secular, 
Domestic and 
Foreign Intelligence. 
— ALSO, AN— 
AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 


SECOND TO NO PAPER OF ITS CLASS. 


SPECIMEN COPIES FREE. 


$2.50in Advance will Pay to Jan. 1, 1872. 


Address, 
E. D. Winslow, 
PUBLISHING AGENT, 


86 Bromfield St.., 





Dee. 31. BOSTON. 5m 
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WEW HAMPSHIRE WOMAN SUFFRAGE CON- 
VENTION. 


— 


SECOND ANNUAL MEETING, 


Coxcorp, Jan. 30, 1871. 

DEAR JoURNAL:—Our second annual 
meeting was a grand success, if we count by 
money and numbers. The intense cold on 
Wednesday and Thursday made our audiences 
some thinner than heretofore, but they were 
large in spite of the bitter element. The char- 
acter and attention of our auditors were nev- 
er better. There were fewer prominent names 
among our advertised speakers than last year, 
but the listeners paid the highest compliments 
to those who did appeal to them. Mrs. 
Churchill and Mrs. Still, who had never pre- 
sented the subject here before, were received 
very finely. Mrs. Bowles and Mrs. Stone are 
always welcome. Rev. Dr. Savage, of Frank- 
lin, N. H., made an excellent address, and also 
encouraged us by timely suggestions and by 
his unflagging zeal. Stephen S. Foster aroused 
us all on Thursday evening, as he always 
arouses people to whom he speaks, and Mr. 
Biackwell made the closing speech, clear, tem- 
perate and just as he always is. The resolu- 
tions adopted look toward future work, and 
embody the principles which move us to act. 
They are as follows :— 

Resolved, That the Constitution of the State’ 
like the government of God, should be based 
upon the fundamental principles of justice, 
liberty and equality, and all laws which com- 
promise any of these principles, by guarantee- 
ing to one class of citizens rights and privi- 
leges which they withhold from others, are alike 
sinful in the sight of God and injurious to the 
public welfare. 

Resolved, ‘That it is the duty of women to 
vote, in order to establish temperance, educa- 
tion, purity and peace; to promote the inter- 
ests of religion and morals; to help make 

laws and elect good men to office. 

Resolved, That as the Committee of the last 

to which the 1063 Woman Suffrage 
petitions were referred admit that the griev- 
ances suffered by woman, though “exaggera- 
ted,” were real, and the “remedy proposed,” 
though “inadequate,” was needed, we regret 
that it omitted to define the grievance, or sug- 
gest an adequate remedy. 

Resolved, That we request the Legislature 
of New Hampshire, in its next session, to 
enact a law authorizing women to vote, in 
town elections, on all questions concerning 
public schools and the licensing of the sale of 
intoxicating drinks. 

Resolved, That we recommend the speedy 
formation of an auxiliary society in every 
county of the State. 

Resolved, That we request the Executive 
Committee of the New Hampshire Woman 
Suffrage Association to address a circular let- 
ter toevery minister in the State, of every de- 
nomination, requesting him to preach a ser- 
mon on the political rights and duties of Chris- 
tian women. 

Resolved, That we request the Executive 
Committee to address a memorial, in behalf of 
Woman Suffrage, to the next State Conven- 
tions of the various political parties. 

President—Mrs. ArmeniaS. White, Concord. 

Vice-Presidents—Rev. J. F. Lovering, Con- 
cord; Mrs, Fannie U. Roberts, East North- 
wood; Mrs. C. F. Cunningham, Nashua; Mrs. 
R. M. Miller, Manchester; E. J. Durant, 
Lebanon; Sylvester Marsh, Littleton; Mrs. 
Mary Barker, Alton; Mrs. A. L. Thomas, 
Laconia; Mrs. Clara Nash, Columbia; Mrs. 
D. Holden, West Concord; J. V. Aldrich, 
West Concord; — — Springfield, South Wolf: 
‘boro’; Mrs. E. A. Bartlett, Kingston; Miss A. 
C. Payson, Peterborough ; Peter Kimball, Graf- 
ton; Mrs. Naney Gilman, Tilton; Mrs. Mary 
Flanders, Concerd; Amos Wood, Coneord; 
D. R. Burnham, Plymouth; R. O. Ballou, 
North Weare; Ossian Ray, Lancaster. 

Executive Committee—Nath’l White, Con- 
cord; Mrs, Eliza A. Morrill, Concord; Mrs. A. 
P. Ela, Rochester; Rev. William T. Savage, 
Franklin; Mrs..J.¥F.Lovering, Concord; Mrs. 
Louisa W. Wood, Concord; Dr. M. O. A. 
Hunt, Manchester; Mrs. M. M. Smith, Con- 

cord; B. P. Cogswell, Concord; Col J. E. 
Larkin, Concord; Miss Caroline Foster, Can- 
terbury. 

Treasurer—J. H. Chase. 

Recording Secretary—Rev. E. R. Sanborn. 

Corresponding Secretary — Mrs. Sarah H. 
Pillsbury. 

The State Association has done an excellent 
work the year past, and notwithstanding the 
repeated rebuffs from the Legislature, is gain- 
jing ground fast. It comprises a larger number 
of members than ever before and the recent 
meetings gave us a goodly sum of money for 
the coming campaign. I must not omit the 
welcoming address of the President, Mrs. A. 
§&. White. On the supposition that best 
things ought always to come last, I put it 
here in my report. 

ADDBESS OF THE PRESIDENT. 

Friends :—After two years of patient labor, 
we have assembled for the third time to ask 
the attention of our brothers and sisters to 
hear again our cause presented; and it may 
seem expedient to exchange congratulations 
upon the success we have obtained and con- 
sider the obstacles we have encountered. I 
trust none of us have entered this field of re- 
form without in some measure counting the 
cost; we do not forget that our rugged soil and 
our granite quarries have incorporated rigid 
principles and firm wills into our constitu- 
tional natures; but we have seen the artisan, 
after months of repeated toil with chisel and 
hammer, transform the rough granite into 
shapely and elegant proportions; and we 
know our sterile lands have a subsoil fruitful 
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with the richer culture; and so in the hearts 
of her sons and daughters New Hampshire 
has the devotion of truth; and when good 
and virtuous people shall see that justice, 
truth, temperance, peace—in short, that our ob- 
ject is to assist in bringing politics more under 
the influence of morality and religion, thereby 
securing equality to the sexes or race, and per- 
manency to the government, prejudice must 
give place to conviction, and justice, sincerity 
and fidelity will outlive flippant conclusions 
or crude and half-digested arguments. 

We have given these issues a keener and 
heartier discussion in two short years than in 
the previous twenty; we have carried them 
home to the respect and confidence of thou- 
sands. Our principles, our measures, and our 
faith, are now so broadcast, that to ignore 
them is to be indifferent to progressive thought 
and careless to essential wrongs. 

We do not claim to be teachers in any sense 
which assumes superiority, but we act from 
the conviction that they who are convinced of 
a truth important to the welfare of all are 
criminal if they withhold it from any; and 
nothing which concerns the welfare of the hu- 
man race should be heard with indifference. 
My sisters, the trite argument that we are 
wandering from our sphere will not satisfy 
you; it is because home is our sphere that we 
are struggling to hallow it by throwing around 
it political protection, and making it such a 
community of interests as to endure forever. 
Home shall be the school where our sons 
shall be educated; they must see their mothers 
yielding up no convictions of duty through ed- 
ucational weakness or sophistry, and as we 
hope to preserve purity, see to it that their 
homes are an example of noble courage and 
fidelity; and our daughters shall learn that 
conscience is not to be surrendered by any ar- 
rangement of society marking out a round of 
pleasure and superficial etiquette that shall ab- 
solve the time and talents God has given them 
to the expense of their obligations to their 
country and the true needs of humanity. 

So, looking forward with high endeavor, we 
renewedly press on to the accomplishment of 
our work. E. R. SANBORN 
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LETTER FROM CONNECTICUT. 


,Sanpy Hook (NEwrown), ‘ou’ 
Feb. 2, 1871. 

DEAR JouBNAL:—I write from “Rocky 
Glen,” this morning, one of the most romantic 
spots in all this region. As I sit here, in the 
hospitable mansion of D.C. Gately, Esq., amid 
the elegant surroundings of a home where re- 
finement and culture are manifest on every 
hand, and in the dear presence of the presid- 
ing genius of this lovely retreat, 1 am moved 
to write to you, sending her subscription for 
the JouRNAL, and assuring you that here it 
will receive a hearty welcome from the gentle 
hostess and the genial host, who have made 
this spot so much of a joyful rest to Miss Miles 
and myself that we invariably think of it in 
eonnection with the text: “The shadow of a 
great rock in a weary land.” 
The winter landscape is delightful, as we 
view it from the long windows of these pleas- 
ant rooms. Before the house is a terraced 
garden, thea comes the road, across which 
may de seen the brick buildings of the rubber 
factory (of which Mr. Gately is the efficient 
agent), in picturesque situation beside the riv- 
er, and beyond the narrow stream, whose 
rushing waters turn the immense water- wheel 
of the factory, rises a wooded hill, whose sum- 
mit is crowned by evergreens and fringed with 
the bare branches of the leafless maples, whose 
graceful outdines are traced against the sky. 
“Mt. Olivet” they call this miniature moun- 
tain, and the autumn beauty of the maples 
must give it a glory worthy of its name. In 
summer or winter this is an enchanting spot, 
and they who dwell here, with their strong 
faith in God and love for humanity, must of- 
ten feel that they are dwelling on the very 
borders of Paradise. 
Partly through the friendly influence of the 
choice spirits who call this enchanting spot 
their home, I eame hither to lecture; and last 
evening, in the Methodist church, I gave my 
lecture on “Women Soldiers,” and talked long 
and fast in reference to Woman Suffrage, and 
had the satisfaction of learning afterward that 
some of the most cultured wemen who had 
been opposed to the movement were convert- 
ed. They had never given the matter much 
thought before. When I told them that they 
were classed, politically, with lumatics, crimi- 
nals and idiots there was quite a fluttering, 
and to the Democrats the thought that their 
own wives and mothers are beneath the ne- 
gro, politically, seemed a new and very un- 
pleasant one. At the close I distributed a few 
copies of the tract on the “Legal Disabilities 
of Married Women,” having previously in- 
formed the audience of its character, and 
warned all widowed mothers from trying to 
get their children away from any guardians, 
as according to the laws of Connecticut they 
were liable to imprisonment in the State 
Prison two years for such offense. The great- 
est eagerness was manifested to obtain the 
tracts, and I noticed that the men were as ea- 
ger as the women, and many of the men con- 
fessed to an entire want of knowledge on some 
of the points mentioned. The men of Con- 
necticut are really so much better than the 





laws, that both men and women were igno- 


justice or injustice is administered in this 
good old Commonwealth. 

The lecture of which I speak above was de- 
livered under the auspices of the Good Tem- 
plars, who are everywhere incidentally doing 
much to help the cause of Woman Suffrage, 
since in that order men and women have 
equal rights as voters, and are alike eligible 
to office. Yours cordially, 

PHEeBE A. HANAFORD. 
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CALIFORNIA CORRESPONDENCE. 

655 WASHINGTON St., SAN FRANCISCO, t 

Jan. 21, 1871. 

My Dear JouRNAL:—You will doubtless 
have a full account of our Convention at San 
Jose from other sources, but lest these should 
be wanting I give you a brief resumé. 
The Convention had been duly advertised 
for the 18th and 19th, and at 2 P. M. a good 
audience was assembled in Varney’s Hall. 
Mrs. Watkins read the call, which explicitly 
set forth the object of the Convention to be 
the organizing of an Association auxiliary to 
the American Woman Suffrage Association. 
On motion, the Convention was temporarily 
organized by the election of Mrs. M. W. Cog- 
gins President pro tem, and Mrs, C. Curtiss 
Secretary. A Committee on Permanent Or- 
ganization Was then appointed, which report- 
ed as permanent officers of the Convention, 
Mrs. H. M. T. Cutler, President, Mrs. M. W. 
Coggins and C. C. Stevens, Esq., Vice-Presi- 
dents, Miss J, Watkins, Secretary, Mrs. Mc- 
Farland, Treasurer. 
After the ordinary business preliminaries, 
speeches, etc., the Committee on Organization 
reported a Constitution, which after some de- 
bate and careful amendment was unanimous- 
ly adopted. It required much care to so frame 
a Constitution as not to in any way cast a 
stumbling-block in the way of any, and yet 
preserve the representative feature of the 
“American.” The spiritin which these discus- 
sions were carried on was most admirable. 
There was no inharmony in anything, and 
when the Convention closed its business ses- 
sions, and the ladies looked back upon the 
work accomplished, their hearts were light and 
joyous. They remembered the last year’s at- 
tempt at organization, and marvelled that so 
much had been done and in so quiet a man- 
ner. Nota word of reflection upon the past, 
not acomment upon the course pursued by 
those with whom they could not comfortably 
labor. Thus the dignity of the occasion was 
not compromised, and no strength was thrown 
away upon issues that do not affect the ques- 
tion itself. 

The attendance upon the evening sessions 
was good, aud a deep interest seemed to per- 
vade the assemblies. The papers noticed us 
very kindly, and expressly commented upon 
the fact that there was no bitterness or scold- 
ing, but a calm consideration of the question 
at issue. From some of the most prominent 
citizens we had arguments showing that by 
the terms of the Fourteenth Amendment, wo- 
men were citizens, and under its provisions 


citizenship. At tke same time, the Conven- 
tion thought it wise to ask a Sixteenth 
Amendment, andinstructed its Secretary, by a 


Congress from this coast, their desire for such 
an amendment, that there might be no possi- 
bility of misapprehension on the part of those 
who administer the law. Still, I think the 
question will be legally tried before the close 
of another year. 


session was an address from Mr. Ames. He 
had been so roundly abused by certain parties, 
and so entirely misrepresented, that he had 
counselled the ladies against moving in the 
matter. But as his heart is thoroughly given 
to the work, he would not refuse them his 
aid, when once they had decided that action 
was advisable. His address was a broad, full 
consideration of the individual and social re- 
sults that must inevitably follow even the wise 
consideration of the subject. 

The officers of the Pacific Coast Woman 
Suffrage Association, auxiliary to the Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association, are: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. M. W. Coggins of San Francisco; 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Celia Curtiss, 
Oakland; Recording Secretary, Mr. C. C. Ste- 
vens, San Jose; Treasurer, Mrs. S. L. Knox, 
San Jose. The namesof the Executive Board 
I have not now in full. I trust that all will 
now work smoothly and peacefully on this 
coast. H. M, T. C. 








Those who are interesting themselves in 
the fuller development of art in our country 
must not forget togive Piano-making a large 
share of their attention. If such will visit the 
manufactory of Messrs. Guild, Church & Co., 
they will find the requisites for making a well- 
nigh faultless instrument. All the members 
of the firm are cultured musicians, and in their 
several departments clothed with genius and 
long experience. Mr. Guild has spent twen- 
ty years in practical piano-making, having 
sent out as aresult seven thousand bearing his 
name. Mr. Hews, the Company of the firm, is 
also a well-known manufacturer. He holds 
twenty-three medals and diplomas, presented 





from different parts of the United States, also 


rant of the barbarity of the code under which | a medal from the World’s Fair in London, as 


entitled to all the rights and immunities of 


unanimous vote, to convey to the members of 


The most interesting feature of the closing 
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testimonials of bis aceepted ability. Mr. 
Church is credited with matchless skill in the 
manufacture of cases by all the best piano- 
makers, for whom he has worked thirty years. 
This knowledge, together with the manly re- 
solve to do what they do well, warrants our 
predicting the production by Messrs. Guild, 
Church & Co. of instruments unsurpassed in 
durability, beauty of style and finish, richness 
and accuracy of tone, with prices to accommo- 














ALL THE FIRST-CLASS 


SEWING MACHINES, 


Weed Family Favorite, 
Wheeler & Wilson, 
Howe, A<tna, 
American, &C:; Ces 

Sold for small installments as low as $5 per Month, 
or may be paid for in WORK done at home. For 
Circulars and Terms address, 
ENGLEY, RICE & PECK, 

(Successors to Engley § Rice,) 
Febll ly 323 Washington, cor. West St. 





GUILD, CHURCH & CO,, 


(Successors to GEORGE M. GUILD & Co.,) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND AND SQUARE 





Piano Fortes. 


Pianos ana on monthly or quarterly paid install- 


ments, without charging the exorbitant prices usual- 
ly prevailing on this plan. 


MUSICAL NOVELTY. 

The remark is frequently made, “I should like a 
Piano-Forte, but my rooms are small, and I cannot af- 
ford to buy one.” The question is often asked, “Why 
cannot a Piano be made smaller than the ordinary 
‘full-size’ with a corresponding small price, having a 
good tone, action and well-fin shed case?” 

The above question has been fully answered by 
GUILD HURCH & Co, Boston, who in- 
clude in the manufacture of elegant GRAND AND 
SQUARE PIANO-FORTES, their Popular Parlor 
Favorite—over-strung, full iron frames, good tone and 
action, and 


Thoroughly made in every particular. 


than two-thirds as large as the 
“faligiee™ Piano-Forte, and can be sold for less than 


date all. Pp 


A LADY'S INVENTION. 


GREAT REVOLUTION LN HAIR DRESSING. 


Immense Sales--Agents Realizing Splen- 


did Profits. 





HE, FLEXIBLE MAGNETIC HAIR-CURLERS 


T 
AND MPERS will curl or wave any hair in from 
ten to thirty minutes, without the use of hot curling. 
irons or i are 
very simple, can be used b 


urious Chemical Compounds. 

y a child, are neat in a 
when in use, and from their flexible construc- 

ion will be found superior to any other article for 


By the use of these articles a more natural effect is 
uced than by heat. Heat makes stiff, stubborn, 
unnatural forms, destroys the liquid, which is the life 
of the hair, dimming its luster, and eventually pro- 
ducing a harsh, wiry appearance. 
The Flexible Magnetic Hair-Curlers and Crim 
form soft, careless, graceful curls and waves, and are 
therefore more natural. These articles are warranted 
to give perfect satisfaction, or the money refunded, 
Sent to any address upon receipt of price. Money 
sent at my risk. 
1 box, containing 12—2 inehes long, 50 cents. 
ae ad 122-3 “ ““« 7 cents. 
1 “ “ 12-4 “ “ $1.00. 
In ordering mention which you want—CunLeRs or 
Cosspuns. beral terms to Agents a Dealers. 


ress . W. WOOD, 
Herald Building, 218 Broadway, New York. 

General Agent for the United States; 
Also sold by A. T. Stewart & Co.. H. B. Claflin &- 
Co., Arnold, Constable & Co., Lord & Taylor, ut 
houn, Robbins & Co., J. B. Spellman & Sons, Cook & 
Valentine, Howard, Sanger & Co., Rawson & Co., E. 
pe myo S Deteman L all ee. Fancy 
is, and Hair rs throughout the United States 

and Canadas. 6m Jan. 14. 


REMOVAL. 
THE ORIGINAL 


HOW EF 


Sewing Machine. 


IMPROVED. 

The NEW ENGLAND OFFICE of the above cel: 
ebrated Machine has been removed to the new and el- 
egant store recently fitted up at 
Nos. 48 and 50 Temple Place. 

The superiority of these Machines for MANU- 
FACTURING, and especially for FAMILY use, has 
long been acknowledged; and all in want of a first- 
class Sewing Machine are invited to visit our office, 
where the machines and the work done by them will 
be exhibited with pleasure. 





NEW ENGLAND OFFICE AND SALESROOM. 
Nos. 48 and 50 Temple Place, 
BOSTON, MASS. 

E. VARNEY, Ma- 


3 4 mager. 
rt WANTED in all uno <cupied. territory” 


ly 








MME. ~ ES 
rh) 9: 
Comes, alumon ~y Shoulder 


T . Brace. 
~~ 4eee useful and comfortable articles relieve the 





y le price of large Pianos. 
ig ye wy we refer to over SEVEN THOU- 
SAND of our Pianos now in use throughout th, 
United States and elsewhere. _ : 

1a A large assortment of Stools and Cyvets gen. 
stantly on hand. 469 

Warerooms, 881 Wasain 
Call and see them or send for an 
illustrated Catalogue, 


GEO, M. GUILD, oRPRas €ORCH, 
Feb. 11, 


*reet, 
BOSTON. 
GEO. HEWES. 
3m 





THREE NEW BOOKS. 


I. My Study Windows. 


By Jamus Kusseit LowELL. 1 vol. 12mo. 
form with “Among My Books.’’ $2.00, 
Contants:— My Garden Acquaintance, A Good 

Word for Winter, On a Certain Condescension in 

Foreigners, A Great Public Character (Hon. Josiah 

Quincy), Carlyle, Abraham Lincoln, The Life and 

Letters of James Gates Percival, Thoreau, Swin- 

burne’s Tragedies, Chaucer, Library of Old Authors, 

Emerson the Lecturer, Pope. 


Uni- 


This new volume of Essays appears in response to 
a demand created by the remarkable favor with which 
Mr. Lowell's recent volume, ‘‘Among My Books,”’ has 
been received both in this country and in Europe. It 
has greater variety and will commend itself to a large 
circle of readers, while it possesses in equal degree the 
ample scholarshipand the unusual vigor and facilities 
of thought and style which secured so hospitable a 
welcome to his previeus book. 


II. Mechanism in Thought and 
Morals. 


Ry @xiverR WENDELL Hotmegs. l vol. 16mo. $1.00. 


This book contains Dr. Holmes’ Oration delivered 
before the Phi Beta Kappa Society, at Harvard Uni- 
versity, in July, 1870, with copious notes and ampli- 
fications. It discusses some very curious psychologi- 
cal questions with great clearness and force, so that a 
subject which in ordinary hands would be simply tedi- 
ous, is made intensely interesting by the wealth of 
illustration and characteristic freshness with which it 
is treated. 


lil, William Winston Seaton, of 
the “National Intelligencer.” 


A Biographical Sketch, with passing Notices of his 
Associates and Friends. Prepared by his Daughter. 
lvol. 12mo. $2.00. 


“The subject of this memoir was one of the first 
men who gave character and dignity to American 
journalism. As one of the editors of the National In- 
telligencer for quite half a century, he was prominent- 
ly connected with the politics of the country, and 
never otherwise than honorably... .The treasury of 
private letters from which the author has drawn 
probably is not inferior in historical value and person- 
al interest to any similar collection in the country. 
The letters of Mrs. Seaton are models of lively narra- 
tive—types of that elegant and telling epistolary style 
in which women so far surpass the sterner sex. Of 
her letters, and others of hardly less merit, this mem- 
oir is mainly made up, and together they give what 
is, perhaps, the best attainable sketch of Washington 
society under the early Presidents—Madison, Monroe, 

ackson, and others less famous.””— The Literary 
World, 





*,.* For sale by all Boolcsellers. 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 
JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., | 


BOSTON. 


Late Ticknor & FiELps, and FiELDs, Oscoop & Co. | 
Feb. 11. It 


Sent postpaid on | 





' 
«tps and suspend the weight.of the skirts on the 
shoulders, and, at the same time, they are so Peery ay 
that they incline the shoulders back and the chest for- 
ward, giving a ve and dignified ition to 
the y-~conducing to comfort and health—besides 
being very convenient and durable; Every lady 
should wear, aud no child should be without them. 
Ladies’, $1.00; Children’s, 75 cents. Mailed free on 
es ~ of price. Address MME. DEMOREST, 
Feb. 8. 838 Broadway, Now York.. 








ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1871. 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


Devoted to tie interests of WomMAN, to her education? 
al, industrial, legal and political Equality, and éspe 
cially to her Rigut or SurrnaGe. 


Pablished Every Saturday by its Proprie- 
tors, in Boston, Chicago and St. Louis. 


MARY A. LIVERMORE, Eprror. 
JuLiA Warp Howe, Lucy Stone, Henry B. 
BLACKWELLand 1. W. HiaGrnxson, Associate Editors. 


St. Louis Address, Fanny Hory, Insurance Ex- 
change Building, Room 18, corner Fifth and Olive st. 


— 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 


Taz Woman's JouRNAL.—The friends of Woman 
Suffrage who wish to keep the issue clear from en- 
fangling alliances with other reforms and the endless 
host of individual whims and vagaries—who would 
peseue it-with the same singleness of aim that marks : 

he movement in Baguend, and the temperance ands 
other special reforms in this country, have established. .. 
a weekly paper, the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, pubiished. 
in Boston and Chicago, and edited by Mrs. Livermore, . 
Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mr. Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison and Mr. T. W. Higginson, assisted by. 
accomplished friends of the cause. The Woman's 
JouRNAL is a fair and attractive paper in appearance ;. 
while the variety and spirit of its articles, and the dig- 
nity, self-respect, good-humor and earnestness of fis 
tone, will show how profoundly mistaken are those 
who suppose that folly and extravagance are necessa- 
rily characteristic of the discussion of the question. 
The JouRNAL 1s indispensable to those who would 
truly undertsand the character of the movement and 
measure its progress.— Harper's Weekly. 


TERMS: 
he year, invariably in advance. Single copy, 6 





CLUB RATES: 


~ Se eee wae ove er yey will receive a 
. Ten copies wi 
a tot YAY ip be forwarded on re 
pecimen copies sent on recet 
a — ; p pt of two-cent stamp 
Liberal terms to canvassers. 

For sale and subscriptions received by Tuz New 
ENGLAND News Co., 41 Court street, Boston, and 
Gon Auanacan News Co., 119 Nassau street, New 

rk. . 





RATES OF ADVERTISING—One square of eight 
lines, first insertion, $1.50; subsequent’ insertion, 75 
cents. Business notices 30 cents per line. The price 
for advertising is uniform and inflexible. 








Boston OrFicE—3 Tremont Place, rear of Tremont 
House, and second door from Beacon street. . 





onl Semanteations for ny Woman’s Journal. 
etters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to Mary A. Livenwonn’, Editor. 
ehanas contain To myneen aud ivlating to bee 
ment of the paper, mus 3 
to Box 4297, Boston. “— mi. — 
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